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PEEFACE. 



The portion of the following work treating on Long- 
span Eailway Bridges, was first published some seven 
years ago, so but little introduction will now be re- 
quired. As stated in the Preface to the First Edition, 
on proceeding with the investigation, it was at once 
seen that a strictly mathematical treatment of the 
subject would entail lengthy and involved formulae, 
and absorb far greater space than was available for 
the purpose. Accordingly, the various hypotheses, 
which it is absolutely necessary to make in an inquiry 
of this nature, are framed as comprehensively as pos- 
sible; and in many instances the result of a careful 
balancing of probabilities is given without exhibiting 
the process by which it has been evolved. In short, 
elimination, and not elaboration, has been the aim 
throughout. 

r 

The succeeding portion of the work, referring to 
Short-span Kailway Bridges, is now published for the 
first time. The aim of the Author has been to main- 
tain unity pf design, so far as possible, in the treatment 
of the two branches of his subject, but the altered con- 
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ditions have to some extent suggested different modes 
of procedure. Thus, formulae, numerous and indispens- 
able in the former division of railway bridges, will be 
conspicuous by their absence in the present division. 
Nor could they be advantageously introduced, for the 
data necessary to obtain the constants in any general 
formula for the weight of iron in Short-span Kailway 
Bridges, will suffice for the immediate compilation of 
tables of weights, without the intervention of a formula. 

The prominent position assumed by formulae in the 
investigations referring to the first group of railway 
bridges, is, in the second, usurped by considerations 
bearing upon the special action of a rolling load. In 
a long-span bridge, but little speciality attaches to a 
rolling load; in a short-span bridge it is the point 
above all others demanding the most anxious considera- 
tion from the engineer. The Author's experience for 
some years past, as to the effects of heavy rolling loads 
upon the most severely worked line in the world, — 
where the bridge girders are bent by passing wheels as 
many times in a few hours as upon an ordinary line 
they would be in a year, — has enforced upon him the 
conclusion, that the destructive action of a frequently 
recurring rolling load is habitually under-rated; and 
that, as a consequence, in many instances heavy works 
/or maintenance will have to be incurred in the future. 

The ordinary practice of lumping together dead and 
rolling loads, and adopting an uniform working strain 
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of 5 tons per square inch, whatever the respective 
proportions of the said loads may be, is totally in- 
defensible, and implies an unconscious exhibition, on 
the part of the designer, of timidity in some instances, 
of temerity in others. 

If the following pages contribute at all to the 
development of a more rational practice in the above 
respect, and to the adoption of a more uniform standard 
for the strength and weight of railway bridges than at 
present obtains, the purpose of the Author will have 
been achieved. 

B.B. 
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LONG-SPAN RAILWAY BRIDGES. 



A bridge, as defined by our early lexicographers, is 
i% a structure to carry a road across a watercourse ; " and 
although this interpretation of the word is not suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to iucludo all eases in the pre- 
sent advanced stage of the art of building, yet, if we 
limit the application of the term to few? spins alums we 
may even render it still moro explicit, and with very 
little liability to error define a loug-sj>an bridge to be 
a structure for carrying a milway across a watercourse. 
The reasons why this is the ease are sufficiently obvious. 
The condition necessitating the adoption of a long span 
is generally, either that a certain width of opening must 
bo provided, clear of all obstructions, or that the expense 
•of carrying up a number of lofty piers is, owing to some 
difficulty in obtaining secure foundations, so groat as 
to render it moro economical to reduce the numlwr of 
individual supjwrts, and so concentrate the resulting 
greater load on fewer points. Neither of these condi- 
tions is likely to occur, except when a watercourse is 
the obstacle to bo surmounted, when, probably, a navi- 
gable channel of certain width has to be maintained, 
with sufficient headway to admit of the free passage of 

n 
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vessels. If in any case it should be desirable for the 
span to be greater than the minimum amount dictated 
by the compliance with these conditions, it could only 
be when the depth and rapidity of the current, or the 
treacherous nature of the bottom, rendered it desirable to 
reduce the cost of the piers and the risk of construction 
to a minimum. As steep gradients are now worked 
with ease and economy, it is not at all probable that 
any other case — such as that of carrying a line across 
a ravine — will ever occur in which it would be econo- 
mical to introduce longer spans than 300 ft. ; and it is 
only spans above that amount which we designate long 
spans in the present paper. Again, it is highly im- 
probable that any rigid long-span bridge should be 
other than a railway bridge, because the great expense 
involved in its construction must be justified by neces- 
sity ; in other words, by the probability of such large 
traffic as a railway alone could accommodate. 

Even when we have thus limited the question to rail- 
way bridges crossing a watercourse, where a given span 
and height have to be maintained, we have by no means 
obtained all the conditions enabling us to pronounce upon 
the proper type of construction to be adopted. Thus, if 
the banks of a river are lofty, and afford a firm foun- 
dation for the superstructure without the intervention 
of masonry piers, an arch or suspension bridge may 
possibly be the most economical construction, although 
the resulting span may be greater than absolutely 
required ; and if the banks are nearly level with the 
stream, it may or it may not be advisable to make 
the adjacent spans of greater length and weight than 
would ordinarily be required, in order to enable them 
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to contribute more effectively to the support of the 
larger centre span. In short, it is plain that the deter- 
mination of the most economical construction for a 
bridge of given span is a problem admitting of no 
general solution. We may, however, facilitate the 
process much, and obtain valuable positive results, if 
we confine our attentiqn at first to the comparative 
weights of iron required in different methods of con- 
structing the superstructure, which, after all, is by far 
the most important element in the cost of a long-span 
bridge. 

The size of a bridge is too commonly the popular 
standard by which the eminence of its engineer is 
measured. We may, therefore, naturally expect to find 
engineers ambitious of excelling one another in this 
respect, but, for the same reason, as so much considera- 
tion must necessarily at one time and another have 
been devoted to the elucidation of long-span bridges, 
a student of engineering may justly be surprised to 
find so little definite information existing as to the 
respective capabilities of different types of construc- 
tion to do the required work effectively and economi- 
cally. Yet the number of existing patents referring 
to this matter indicates clearly the want of apprecia- 
tion of the fact that the problem is one admitting of 
a rigid theoretical solution, and that the limit beyond 
which the quantity of metal required in the actual con- 
struction exceeds the amount theoretically required will 
be a factor of the latter quantity, the value of which 
may be approximated to very nearly, if we avail our- 
selves of the stock of information afforded by existing 
though smaller structures. 
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Although, as we urge, it is possible to approximate 
very nearly to a true result in every case, a considerable 
amount of intricate calculation and considerable space 
would be required to treat the subject exhaustively. 
Yet a great deal may be done, with little demand 
upon the application of the reader, if we base our 
investigations on the simplest and broadest principles, 
avoiding all complications and neglecting altogether 
minute details. If we proceed thus, we may, by making, 
so to speak, a cartoon of the different systems, ex- 
hibit in bold outline the respective advantages and 
disadvantages appertaining to each. This will be our 
aim in the present paper. We shall investigate on 
the above broad principles the weights of different 
types of girders, including all probable combinations, 
from the minimum span of 300 feet to the limiting 
span, beyond which it would be impossible to con- 
struct a bridge of the class capable of carrying more 
than its own weight without exceeding the given limit- 
ing strain per square inch. We shall carry out similar 
investigations both for iron and steel, and so conduct 
them, that by arranging the results graphically in the 
form of a diagram, we may obtain a comprehensive view 
of the properties of the different designs, and the nature 
of the laws governing the increase of weight, and con- 
sequent relative cost of the different constructions in 
the two materials. 

The general principles on which we shall proceed are 
identical with those already advanced by the author in 
a paper on " The Proper Depth of Girders." * We shall, 

* < On the Strength of Beams, Columns, and Arches.' London: 
Spon. 
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where we consider it advisable, sacrifice mathematical 
exactness of formula to simplicity, and generally allow 
a very free interpretation of theoretical deductions ; the 
numerical results will be worked out with the slide 
rule, and, in short, the process throughout will be con- 
sistent with our professed object of exhibiting a cartoon- 
like view of the subject under consideration. 

In the paper alluded to, we observed that the maxi- 
mum strain on each flange of a girder of uniform depth 
is, by the simple principles of leverage, equal to the 
distributed load multiplied by the span, and divided 
by eight times the depth, the strain being greatest at 
the centre, and less elsewhere in proportion to the 
ordinates of a parabola; and as this strain on the 
flange could only have been transmitted through the 
web, a little consideration will make it evident that for 
a distributed load, whatever the resultant strain may 
be, the total amount on the half web, resolved horizon- 
tally, will be equal to the maximum strain on the flange, 
or, in other words, the horizontal sectional area of a plate 
web must be at least equal to double the sectional area 
of the flange at the centre. For a lattice web the joint 
sectional area of the diagonals must be greater than this 
in the same ratio as the length of one of the bars ex- 
ceeds the horizontal distance included between its two 
ends, which for the most economical angle of 45° for 

the bars amounts to V 2 times the section required in a 
plate web. Hence, as both the length and area of the 

bars vary as the V2, the mass will be */2 x V% or 
double that of the plate web. Expressed algebraically, 
S being the span, and d the depth in feet, a the sec- 
tional area of each flange, and x and y coefficients de- 
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pending upon the practical construction of the flange 
and web respectively, the mass of the plate girder will 
be = 2 a (S x + y d)> and that of the lattice girder will 
be = 2a(Sx + 2yd). 

With the plate web, we found the varying economic 
ratio of d to S to be governed, chiefly, by the minimum 
thickness of plate allowed in the construction of the web, 
which we considered should increase with additional 
loads per foot on the girder. With the lattice girder, 
we considered that, whilst the weight of the flange 
would in all cases be inversely proportional to the 
depth, that of the web, beyond certain limits, would 
increase directly as the depth ; that is, although theo- 
retically constant, there would be some limit beyond 
which the additional strength required in the struts as 
columns would necessitate a greater quantity of metal 
than the shorter struts with the heavier direct com- 
pression. This limit we have in all instances considered 
to be reached when the weight of the web becomes 
equal to that of the flanges. Hence, since the mass of 
the flanges, 2 S x a, varies inversely, and that of the 
web, 4 y d a, directly as the depth, the minimum value 
of the whole mass will occur when 2S« = 4 yd!. The 
effect of this in the different constructions will be con- 
trolled and adjusted for each case by the variable values 
of the coefficients x and y. 

In order to arrive at the weight of iron required in 
the construction of a girder capable of carrying a given 
load with a given maximum strain per square inch, we 
shall find it convenient to invert sonlewhat the ordinary 
mode of procedure. Thus, instead of starting with the 
load and determining the strain from that datum, we 
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shall deduce the former element from the latter. Taking 
1 square inch area of flange as the section resisting the 
maximum horizontal strain on that member, the mass of 
the lattice girder will be 2 (S& -f 2 yd!) ; and from that 
we can easily determine the moment and the strain on 
the flange due to the load of the girder itself, which 
would obviously be the same amount per unit of area, 
whatever the gross section of the flange might be. "We 
shall then have as data the limiting strain per square 
inch duo to the entire load = T, the strain per square 
inch due to the weight of the girder itsejf = t } and, 
consequently, we shall also have T — t, the strain avail- 
able for the useful load carried. Again, it follows that — 
moment of weight of girder : moment of useful load : : 
t : T — t ; hence, if the weight of the girder be uni- 
formly distributed in the same manner as the remain- 
ing load, we have — weight of girder : useful load : : 
t:T — t. Or, in other words, the weight of iron re- 
quired in the construction of a girder to carry a given 

load will be the multiple f ^ — -. of that load. 

By adopting the above method, we have much facili- 
tated the solution of the problems before us, as we 
can now proceed with our investigations without com- 
plicating the question by the introduction of the 
varying loads, to which the bridges in each individual 
case will be liable. 

The types of construction to which either alone or 
collectively we consider all forms of rigid bridges, not 
absolute eccentricities, may be referred, and to which, 
consequently, we have confined our investigations, are 
the following : 
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1. Box-plate girders, including tubular bridges. 

2. Lattice do. do. Warren truss, &c. 

3. Bowstring do. do. Saltash type. 

4. Straight links and boom. Bollman truss. 

5. Cantilever lattice uniform depth. 

6. Do. do. varying economic depth. 

7. Continuous do. do. do. 

8. Arched ribs with braced spandrils. 

9. Suspension with lattice stiffening girders. 

10. Suspended girders. 

11. Straight link suspension. 

The comparative weights of the above constructions, 
both in iron and steel, will be investigated; but we 
shall first complete the necessary calculations for 
obtaining the weight of each of them in iron before we 
deal with the more untried material, steel. 

Commencing with the most unfavourable type for 
long-span railway bridges which it will be necessary 
for us to investigate — the box girder with plate webs — 
we might, without any preliminary calculation, and 
with a very little amount of consideration, foretell the 
uneconomical results which must necessarily follow 
the distribution of metal in such an unsuitable form. 
Thus, the economical depth will be much less, and 
consequently the sectional area of flange required for 
a given load will be much greater than in any other 
type of girder. Again, the amount of metal required 
to prevent the buckling of the deep thin plates would 
be nearly sufficient to form the struts of a lattice 
girder ; therefore, the effective duty of such a web will 
be little more than the resistance it offers to tensile 
strains. But these strains may be more economically 
provided for by lattice bars than by a solid plate ; for, 
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in the first case, the section may always be made pro- 
portional to the strain on the individual bar, whilst 
in the latter instance a certain minimum thickness 
of plate must be maintained at all points, which 
involves a waste of metal throughout nearly the 
entire length of the girder. Now, the mass of a plate 
girder for each square inch sectional area of flange at 
centre we have found to be equal to 2 (Sx + yd). 
Taking the weight of a bar of iron 1 ft. long and 1 in. 
square at *03 cwt., the above mass multiplied by '03 
will give the weight of the girder in cwts. for each 
square inch section of flange, and the weight multi- 
plied by J span will give the moment ft. 

Again, the strain, t, in cwts. per square inch resulting 
from the weight of the girder itself will be %\ hence, 

since S x = S y d when d is the most economical depth, 

we have : 

J -015 S 2 x 

t= —d 

Now, the influence of the weight of the web is the 
most important element in determining the proper depth 
for a plate girder, because whilst all the disturbing in- 
fluences affecting the flanges also affect the web, there 
is, in addition, another element introduced, namely, the 
limiting thickness below which the plates may not be 
reduced. This is never taken at less than J in., and in 
situations not easily accessible for the purpose of paint- 
ing this thickness should be increased to f in., and 
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i 

when the load per foot is large, a thicker plate is usually 
employed. But the effective horizontal section in square 
inches of a web of uniform thickness, taking, as in the 
case of the flanges, a reduced strain to compensate for 
the loss of section through the rivet-holes, will, since 
the strain increases uniformly from the centre to the 
ends, and the span, 8, is in feet, be equal to 12 S 
X \ X \ thickness = 38 x thickness ; consequently, 
as the least thickness of plate is \ in., the least effec- 
tive horizontal section of any web will be f 8 ; and there 
can be but a small reduction in the weight of a web 
of uniform thickness, whatever may be the lightness of 
the load. 

As far as the web is concerned, there would obviously 
be a practical advantage in making the depth of a 
girder small in proportion to the span, but as the small 
depth is a disadvantage to the flanges, the determination 
of the depth at which the joint weights of the flanges 
and web will be a minimum, is the problem to be solved. 

Now, W being the distributed load, the other notation 
remaining as before, the sectional area (a) at the centre 

of the flange, in square inches, will be a = Q , fr , which 

o CI L 

amount will also represent the actual horizontal section 
required in the half web; but we have seen that in 
practice this latter area is never less than f S ; conse- 
quently, the value of a for the web must never be taken 
at less than that amount 

As we know the mass, and consequently the weight, 
of a girder to be proportioned to a (8 x + y d), it is only 
necessary now to ascertain to what extent the limiting 
value of a for the web will affect the question. 
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Now, taking a web of uniform thickness, and adopting 
the highost value of y and tho lowest of a, it is obvious 
that, if the mass of the flanges exceeds that of the web, 
the depth must necessarily bo too small, since an in- 
creased depth would similarly affect the weight of the 
web directly, and tho flange inversely ; thus, assuming 
the mass of the flange to bo that of the web as : 4, the 
sum being 10, then, if the depth were increased J, the 

4x5 
mass of tho web would be — - — ■& 6 : and that of the 

4 

0x4 
flange — > — =4*8, the sum being • 8. Again, taking 

the highest value of a and the lowest of y, we can 

arrive in the same manner at the maximum depth. If 

the web be not of uniform thickness, it is even more 

apparent that an excess in the mass of the flanges over 

that of tho web indicates deficient depth, since increased 

depth would involve a proportionally less increaso in the 

weight of the web. Wo have, therefore, a a 8 e= a { y d, 

and we know that rt, can nevor be less than £ 8, and 

W8 
never be more than o-pn . Now, supposing that the 

thickness of the web might bo reduced indefinitely, 
then, in order for the mass of tho flango to be equal to 
that of the web, the span must obviously bo to the 
depth as y:w\ thus, theoretically, the flange and wob 
will be of similar weights when the depth equals J of 
the span. Although we cannot roduco the thickness of 
the web below a certain amount, the variations in the 
value of y are too small to affect materially the 
economy of using as thin a web as possible. Taking a 
web i in. thick, therefore, we have ataSafSyd, and 
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WS WSaj 

a = o Tm ; therefore, W S x = 6 i 2 T y and 6? = „ m . 
8dT' ' * 6Ty 

We have previously observed that a thicker plate 
than \ in. is desirable if the load per foot exceeds a 
certain amount, the limits of which must of necessity 
be determined somewhat arbitrarily ; this will, however, 
only affect the value of the constant (6). 

Taking \ in. bare as the minimum thickness of plate 
allowable in the construction of a box girder 300 ft. 
span, and \ in. full as that necessary for a similar girder 
600 ft. span, the value of the above constant (c) may be 
taken as 10 for the 300 ft. span, and 26 for the 600 ft. 

W 

span. Generally, we may put e = 3 • 5 + ttto • From 

existing structures we deduce the values of x and y to 
be respectively x = *93, and y = 5 "4 for short spans, 
increasing in a certain ratio with the span, on account 
of the extra amount of bracing required; say, y = 5*4 
+ •002 S. 

With a useful load of 35 cwt. per foot to be carried 
by each girder, which will be a sufficient approximation 
to the truth for our present purpose, the gross load 
upon the girder will be : 

We have, therefore, the strain in cwts. per square on 
the flange of a box girder due to its own weight : 

. -015 S 2 x 

when a? =-93, and y = 5-4 + -002 S. 

d-./WSi _ 35 TS - K , W 
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Adopting a working strain of 80 cwt. per square inch, 
and substituting and reducing, we obtain : 



= V A™ • »" * 



* = V 162n + ---. 

4 2 



whenn = 2640S ! _+S3 < 
23,700,000 

Applying this formula to the given spans, we arrive 
at the results shown in the following Table : 

Strain in cwts. 
Span in feet. per sq. in. Economic depth. 

800 37 £ span 

400 48 

500 58 

600 68 

700 77 

800 85 i span 

As we have now before us the strains per square inch 
on the girders resulting from their own weights, we can, 
by the methods already shown, at once ascertain the 
weight of iron required to carry a given load, since it will 

be expressed in terms of that load by the multiple = — - , 

the value of which for each span enumerated is shown 
below : 



Span in feet. 








Multiple. 


300 


X 


87 

4 a 


— 


•86 


400 


X 


4 


= 


1-5 


500 


X 


» 8 
2 u 


s 


2-6 


600 


X 


6 8 
1 tt 


= 


5-6 


700 


X 


77 
a 


= 


25-6 


800 








00 



We shall defer for the present any consideration of 
the probable loads to which the railway bridges o£ tta> 
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above spans will be subject, and, necessarily also, of the 
actual weight of iron required in each instance. It 
will be found more convenient to treat our type girders 
collectively, with reference to the load ; we shall, there- 
fore, first advance them all as far as the preceding stage. 

In the course of our present investigations, we shall 
find repeated instances of theoretical advantage in 
form being overruled, and more than neutralized, by 
some practical disadvantage incidental to the construc- 
tion of the girder. The type we have already considered 
is a case in point. Theoretically the plate web girder re- 
quires less metal than any other form, and next to it in 
economy ranks the lattice girder with bars at the angle 
of 45°. Now, in practice we find these conditions to be 
precisely reversed, the plate web ranking lowest, whilst, 
as we shall hereafter show, the lattice girder is superior 
to that type alone in the scale of economy. 

The practical advantage of the lattice girder as com- 
pared with the plate girder is due to the greater depth 
which may economically be employed in the former 
system, and not to the smaller quantity of metal re- 
quired in girders of equal depth in both instances. 
The want of a correct appreciation of this fact, or the 
way in which it is commonly ignored, is evidenced but 
too forcibly in the massive stunted lattice girders so 
prevalent on English railways ; and it is no just cause for 
surprise that girders of such proportions should not 
compete successfully on the score of economy with the 
spider-like trussing of American lattice bridges. 

Although the stiffness of a lattice girder is less than 
that of a box girder of similar depth, the stiffness of 
the type lattice girder will be greater than that of the 
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type box girder, on account of the greater depth 
obtained in the former construction. 

Adopting a similar mode of procedure to that already 
exhibited in the instance of the box girder, we have for 

Type 2. — Lattice Girder. 

Mass of girder for each square inch section of flange 
at centre proportional to 2 (S x -f- 2 y d) ; which, multi- 
plied by \ span and by *03 cwt., will give the moment : 

But ^ = strain per square inch, and since S x = 2 y d 9 

Sx 
the economic depth will be d = — • By substitution we 

*y 

have, therefore, the strain in cwts. per square inch, due 
to the weight of the girder itself: 

Availing ourselves, as before, of the data afforded by 
existing girders, we have x = * 93, and y = 2 • 7 + • 001 S ; 
hence 

*=-081S + • 00003 S 2 . 

It appears also that the economic depth diminishes 
from gTj of the span at 300 feet, to ^ of the span at 
800, thus showing the operation of a different law to 
that exhibited in the instance of the box girder. 

The following Table shows the strain in cwts. per 
square inch, resulting from the weight of the girder 
itself in each instance : 
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Strain in cwts. 


Economic 


Span. 


per sq. in. 


depth. 


800 


27 


' l 


400 


37-2 




500 
600 


48 
59-4 


2y 


700 


71-4 




800 


84 


TO *?** 



Since the weight of the girder itself and of its load 
is similarly distributed, the amount of the former 

weight will be the multiple rp of the latter. The 

results for the several spans are given below : 

Span. Multiple. 

300 |i = -51 

400 -f-£l = -87 

500 4| = 1-5 

600 455. = 2-83 

700 -^ = 8-3 

800 = oo 



Type 3. — Bowstring Girders. 

The bowstring girder consists of an arched rib to 
carjy the load, and a tie, instead of the usual abut- 
ments, to resist the thrust of the arch, and prevent 
the tendency to spread at the feet. If the line passing 
through the centre of gravity of all the cross sections 
of the arched rib corresponds in position with the curve 
of equilibrium due to the distribution of the load, the 
only connection necessary between the arch and the tie 
will be such vertical ties as may be required to transmit 
the weight of the tie and its insistent load to the arched 
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rib. But, as the condition of stability of the arched 
rib requires that the curve of equilibrium of the load, 
as transmitted to it, should correspond in form with the 
arch itself, it follows that, if the distribution of the load 
on the platform] of the bridge be different to that re- 
quired, the mere insertion of vertical ties capable of 
transmitting the load in direct lines only will not be 
sufficient. It will obviously be necessary to supply 
diagonal members capable of transmitting the load to 
the points in the arch where it is required to effect 
compliance with the conditions of equilibrium. 

It appears, therefore, that, as the ordinary segmental 
* arched rib of a bowstring bridge corresponds in form 
very nearly with the parabolic curve of equilibrium due 
to a distributed load, with such a load no diagonal 
ties are necessary. It does not necessarily follow that 
if ties were inserted the strain on them would be nil; 
in point of fact, the deflection of the girder would com- 
municate a certain) amount of strain to those members. 
If, however, the load be rolling, it will be absolutely 
necessary to supply such an amount of bracing as may 
be required to effect the equal distribution of the load 
on the arched rib, whatever may be its actual position 
on the platform of the bridge. 

In either case, however, the quantity of metal in- 
troduced will be small compared with the amount 
absorbed in the corresponding "web" portion of a 
parallel girder. We may, therefore, make a bowstring 
girder of greater depth than could economically be 
adopted in the box or lattice construction. That is the 
reason why in every instance a bowstring girder may be 
constructed of no greater weight than a plate or lattice 

o 
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• 

girder of corresponding strength ; and why, in cases 
where the dead load is great, or, in other words, when 
the span is long, it may even be constructed with a much 
smaller amount of metal, notwithstanding the heavy 
theoretical disadvantage the bowstring girder labours 
under in the diminished depth towards the ends, and 
the consequent increase, instead of diminution, of 
sectional area of the arched rib at those points. 

The stiffness of a bowstring girder will be less than 
that of a lattice girder of similar depth and strength. 
If there were no diagonal members in the construction, 
the deflection of the arched rib alone, supposing the 
abutments fixed, would be nearly equal to that of the 
lattice girder; whilst, as the abutments are movable 
to the extent of the extension of the tie, that amount 
of deflection would be about doubled. The introduction 
of bracing would diminish this deflection in proportion 
to the strength and adjustment of its several parts. 
With the type bowstring girder this condition taken in 
connection with the increased depth will diminish the 
deflection to about the sai&e amount as that obtained 
in the instance of the type lattice girder. 

From what we have already observed, it may easily 
be seen that the weight of iron required in a bow* 
string bridge to sustain a given load will be governed 
chiefly by the amount, but partly also by the nature, of 
the load. In a railway bridge the load is of a mixed 
character, consisting of dead and rolling elements in 
varying proportions. We shall therefore first deal with 
the two extreme conditions — all dead and all rolling 
loads — and ascertain the comparative quantity of metal 
required in each. To obtain the quantity necessary to 
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carry a mixed load, wo shall merely oombino tho pw- 
coding amounts in tho samo proportions as tho (load 
and rolling elements obtain in tho total load. This, of 
course, is not a correct method theoretically, as wo aro 
adding togethor + and — strains on some of tho mem- 
bers. We have, howovor, in this instance, as in several 
others, in accordance with our professed intention of 
avoiding all complications, preferred keeping the ques- 
tion in its simplest form ; and as the required correc- 
tions aro effected by means of tho cocfllciont y, tho 
final result obtained will bo correct, although tho pro- 
cess by which it was arrivod at is not quite so. 

Doad Load (uniformly distributed). 

Tho mass of tho tio will bo proportional to a S 
simply, and tho mass of tho arched rib will bo equal 
to that of tho tie, jpZus a certain additional amount duo 
to tho shoaring strain transmitted through the arch. 
Tho shearing force in action consists of the ontiro 
weight of tho load, minus a certain proportion of it 
which may bo resting immediately on the piers with- 
out being first transmitted through the arched rib. 
Now, instead of ascertaining the increased sectional 
aroa required towards tho ends of tho arched rib in 
consequence of the combined action of the uniform 
horizontal force and of the uniformly increasing shear- 
ing force, and multiplying the mean sectional area thus 
determined by tho length of tho curved rib for its mass, 
wo may approximate to tho same result very nearly, 
and by a very simplo process, if wo keep tho two forces 
in action distinct throughout, and deal with their masses 
separately. Thus wo shall imagino tho arched rib to bo 

o 2 
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replaced by a horizontal member to resist the horizontal 
force, and by a vertical member equal in height to the 
depth of the girder to resist the shearing force. 

The mass of the horizontal member will, of conrse, be 
the same as that of the tie = a S, and the mass of the 
vertical member will, if we take | of the gross load as 
the amount transmitted through the arch, be to that of 

the tie as — - : S. The total mass of the arched rib 

b 

and tie will therefore be equal to, 

•(•■+t> 

Again, the mass of the vertical members transmitting 
the weight of the tie and its insistent load to the arched 

rib may, for our purpose, be taken as equal to ; 

S 

consequently, if x and y be coefficients for the horizontal 
and vertical members respectively representing the 
ratio of the metal used in practice to that theoretically 
required, the total mass of the bowstring girder for a 
uniform load will be 

But the mass multiplied by | span and by * 03 cwt., 
will give the moment in cwts. for each square inch 
sectional area of tie ; hence for 1 square inch, 

,..,»(*£ + •**). 

Again, since ^ = strain in cwts. per square inch ; and 

economic cP = -^ — , we have d = =-= S \/ -: and the 

9y 15 V y> 
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strain in cwts. per square inch due to the weight of the 
girder itself, 

Boiling Load. 

As the maximum strains on both the arched rib and 
the tie occur when the rolling load entirely covers the 
bridge, it is obvious that the mass of those members will 
be the same as for a distributed load 

-■(«+£)• 

The web portion, however, as we have already shown, 
will have a different duty to perform ; and it is neces- 
sary now to ascertain to what extent this will affect the 
mass of the girder. 

Now, it may be shown that the maximum horizontal 
strain to which the diagonals of a bowstring bridge are 
liable is the same for each bar; and that, assuming 
10 bays of diagonals, the strain in each instance will 
be about tV of the maximum horizontal strain on the 
arched rib or tie, due to the rolling load uniformly dis- 
tributed. The mass, therefore, of the horizontal compo- 

S 
nents of one complete set of 10 diagonals will be a ^ • 

d 2 
Again, the mean square of the verticals being — 

nearly, and there being 10 bays, the mass of the 

vertical components of the said diagonals will be 

5d? 
<*> -^- nearly ; consequently, the total mass of one set 

of diagonals will be : 
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5<P S 



/5<P B \ 



As we have assumed two sets of diagonals, one cross- 
ing the other, and one set of struts, the total mass of 
the web portion of the girder will be, 

Taking the coefficients x and y of the same value as 
before, we have the mass of the bowstring girder for a 
pure rolling load equal to, 

a (-5- + -S^> 

Now, the moment in cwts. equals the mass multiplied 

by i span and by '03 cwt ; hence we have for 1 square 

inch area of tie : 

AO /llS 2 a> 21d 2 y\ 

But ^ = strain in cwts. per square inch, and <P = j^r= — > 

hence d = ^j S a /? ; and, by substitution, the strain 

61 v y 
due to the weight of the girder will be, 
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Mixed Load. 



It appears, therefore, that the strain per square inch 
resulting from the weight of a bowstring girder con- 
structed to carry a dead load only, will be to that 
occurring on an equally strong girder constructed for 
a rolling load of similar intensity as 4r : tJ« Now, ex- 
cluding the weight of the girders, the load to be carried 
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by a railway bridge may be taken as consisting of J 
rolling and i dead load ; consequently the equivalent 
fraction for the mixed load will be H * I + H X i= % 8 ; 
or, taking the fraction f| for the dead load as the unit 
of measurement, that for the mixed load will be 1*44 
times the amount. Since for a dead load, 

we have when x = 1 -25, and y = 3*2 + -002 S : 

t = -04 S A /1 T 56~4 7T 016 S ; 

and the strain in cwts. per square inch due to the weight 
of a bowstring girder to carry the mixed load on a rail- 
way bridge will be, 

1-UtT 



$ = •03 







1 T+-44* 


Taking the 


limiting strain, T = 80 cwt. per square 


inch, and arranging 


the results as before in a tabular 


form, we have : 




Strain in cwts. 


Span in feet. 




per sq. in. Depth. 


300 


= 


27 £ span 


400 


= 


35-5 


500 


= 


43-5 


600 


= 


52 


700 


=r 


60 


800 


zs 


67 


900 


=r 


75 


1000 


i 


80 £ span 


The multiple 


tl 

3 T- 


. will have the following values : 


Span in feet. 




X 

Multiple. 


300 




- 7 = -51 


400 




3S«5 _ «7Q 


500 




S4* = 1-19 


600 




§! = 1-86 



Span in feet. 




700 


00 

«7> 


800 


• 7 
13 


900 


75 


1000 
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Multiple. 

. 3- 
5-15 
15- 

= oo 

Type 4. — Straight Link Ctirders. 

We are not aware that any example of the above 
mode of construction exists in this country. The nearest 
allied to it, perhaps, is Brunei's Chepstow Bridge, and 
even that structure may be more properly referred to 
our second type, as in reality it is little more in principle 
than a three-bay lattice bridge, the most noticeable 
feature, and the one redeeming the design from the 
charge of extravagance, being its great depth, amount- 
ing to about \ the span. 

In America, on the other hand, the straight-link 
girder, under the name of the Bollman truss, appears to 
meet with general approval ; and, as there are several 
large bridges of the class erected in that country, we 
may consider the principle to have been fairly tested as 
to its practical capabilities. 

Theoretically, our present type is the heaviest form 
of girder we have yet considered, and in the discussion 
at the Institution of Civil Engineers following Mr. 
Zerah Colburn's paper on American iron bridges, it 
was on such grounds condemned as uneconomical. We 
have, however, advanced sufficiently with our inves- 
tigations to be satisfied how fallacious conclusions must 
be which rest on so uncertain a basis as mere theoretical 
considerations. All our types as yet have occupied pre- 
cisely reverse positions in the scale of economy to that 
indicated for them respectively by theory ; we may not, 
therefore, be surprised if we find this— the lowest in 
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the theoretical scale — positively heading its competi- 
tors in practice. 

In principle the straight-link girder is more analo- 
gous to the bowstring than to any other system. In 
both instances we have one straight member of uniform 
section throughout — the tie and the boom — opposed by 
a member of greater length and of increased section 
towards the piers— the arched rib and the collection of 
ties. We found the weight of the bowstring girder to 
vary considerably with the character of its load, and it 
will be seen hereafter that the same element influences 
the weight of the straight-link girder, the conditions, 
however, being reversed. From the nature of the 
trussing in the present case, a rolling load will be more 
economically dealt with than will the load due to the 
weight of the girder itself, whilst it will be remembered 
the former load operated disadvantageous^ on the 
bowstring girder. It follows from this that if the short- 
span bowstring girder enjoys any advantage over our 
present type, it will maintain a still greater advantage 
in the long spans, whilst on the other hand, if the 
straight-link girder excels the former system for the 
short spans, it by no means follows that it will be able 
to compete with it for the long spans. Indeed, theo- 
retical deductions show it to be otherwise ; and as in 
this instance they are not overruled by practical con- 
siderations, the fact of the moment of the load trans- 
mitted to the bars being 1£ times that taking effect 
upon an arched rib under similar conditions, must de- 
tract from the economy of the straight-link girder, as 
compared with the former system when uniform loads 
are in question. 

With reference to the comparative stiffness of this 
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description of girder, it was remarked in the discussion 
at the Institution of Civil Engineers previously alluded 
to, that diagonals of great inclination are free to 
deflect on a curve struck from one of the ends as a 
centre, and the other end as a radius ; and that, as the 
curve so described would coincide in practice for a 
considerable distance with a straight line, there would 
be little or no resistance to deflection. Now, this con- 
clusion is palpably false, as the deflection will vary 
inversely as the angle included between the given pair 
of ties, and will not depend upon the inclination of either 
of them to the horizon. Thus, if the two bars are at 
right angles to each other, it is immaterial as regards 
deflection whether both of the bars incline at an angle 
of 45° to the horizon, or whether one is vertical and the 
other at the flattest possible angle, in fact, horizontal, 
since with equal depths and unit strains the deflections 
will be similai*. 

As the most obtuse angle included between any two 
bars in a straight-link girder occurs at the centre of the 
span, the deflection will be greatest at that point, and 
will be less towards the ends, as in other structures ; the 
amount, however, in this instance will be about double 
that occurring on a lattice girder of similar depth and 
strain per square inch. In this respect it resembles 
the bowstring girder, but the practical disturbing ele- 
ments reducing this double amount in the case of the 
bowstring girder do not obtain in the present instance. 

There is a peculiarity, however, connected with the 

deflection of this girder, which should not be passed 

over without notice, as it may be of grave practical 

importance. As each pair of ties acts independently, 

affecting the others indirectly only through, the medium 
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of the boom, it follows that when any pair of ties sustain 
their full proportion of rolling load, they will also incur 
a large moiety of their full deflection, which deflection 
will not be shared, to any considerable degree, by the 
remaining unloaded portions of the bridge. The prac- 
tical effect of this condition is, that as the rolling load 
advances along the bridge, it will, so to speak, break 
the back of the boom at the vertical springing from 
the nearest adjacent unloaded pair of ties. 

With the 300 ft. span bridge, for example, the load 
being half over, the deflection at the centre would be 
about 3 in., whilst, if the bridge consisted of. 10 bays, 
at a point 30 ft. off, the deflection would be only 1 in. 
In the length of 30 ft., therefore, we have to dispose of 
a difference in level of 2 in., about; and this will 
necessitate either an elastic boom subject to transverse 
strain, or else one jointed at each vertical. If we 
attempt to get over the difficulty by the insertion of 
bracing to equalize the deflection, as is sometimes done 
in the American bridges, there will be little hope of 
attaining an economical structure. 

Having pointed out the foregoing practical difficulty 
in the construction of the straight-link girder, we shall 
assume it to be surmounted, without producing any 
abnormal strain on the boom, and without any extra 
provision of bracing, and shall now proceed to ascertain 
the quantity of metal required on that hypothesis. 

Bead Load. 

The mass of the boom will be proportional to a S, and 
the mass of the ties will be equal to that of the boom, 
together with the additional amount due to tta 'tassfe- 
mh&ion of the shearing strains tV\io\x^v \taaefe ^clot^^s*^ 
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We shall deal with the masses required to resist the 

horizontal and vertical strains separately, as we did in 

the instance of the bowstring girder. 

Now, taking the cluster of ties collected at each pier, 

it may be shown that the horizontal strain on each will 

be proportional to the ordinates of a parabola, of which 

the height represents the horizontal strain on the centre 

pair of ties. The mean height of all the ordinates of 

a parabola being equal to § of the central height, it 

follows that the mean horizontal strain on each bar 

will be | of the amount on the centre bars. But the 

moment of the load on the centre pair of ties is equal 

S 
to W j ; consequently the mean moment of all the ties 

will be § of that amount = W-:;. It appears, there- 
fore, that with similar depths, loads, and unit strains, 
the sectional area of the flange portions of a straight- 
link girder will be J of that necessary in either of the 
types we have yet considered. 

The mass of the horizontal components of the ties 
being a S, the mass of the vertical components will, if 
we take $ of the total load as transmitted through 

21 d 2 
them, be to that amount as -— : S. The total mass of 

(21 d?\ 
2S + -j^- ). 

But we must also provide vertical members to sup- 
port the boom and ties at certain intervals, the mass of 

which members may be taken as equal to -^r- ; there- 
fore, taking x and y coefficients for the horizontal and 
vertical members respectively, the total mass of metal 
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required in the construction of a straight-link girder 
for a dead load will be, 

a ( 2S *+nnr> 

Taking a = 1 square inch, the mass multiplied by 
• 03 cwt. and by £ span will equal the moment in cwts. 

But ^ = strain in cwts. per square inch ; and since 

. „ 8S 2 a , , S /5 JlL 
economic cP = -7^—, we have a = -r- 7 -=\/ -; and the 

45 y 2 37 v y 

strain in cwts. per square inch, resulting from the 

weight of the girder itself, equal to, 



t= •03('l-58SajA/^y 



Boiling Load. 

As the maximum strain on the ties and boom is 
attained when the bridge is entirely loaded, the mass 
of those members will be the same as before, 

/ na 21 d? \ 

and, as we have assumed the platform of the bridge to 
be at the level of the bottom of the girder, no additional 
metal will be required to complete the girder for the 
rolling load. Therefore, x and y being the coefficients 
as before, the total mass will be : 

/< 21d 2 y\ 

And, for 1 square inch area of boom, the moment in 
cwts. = mass x '03 cwt x £span will be : 
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S 2 x ld 2 y 



AO /S z a? ld i y\ 



But ^ = strain in cwts. per square inch ; and since 

economic d? = -z- — ,d = t-t^v/ -5 an( l the strain in 

21 y l'o2V y 

cwts. per square inch due to the weight of the girder 
itself will be : 



t= -OS^l-OSSaj/y/l). 



Mixed Load. 
Proceeding as in the instance of the bowstring girder, 

we have£= •03(l , 58Sau/^); hence, when x=. 1*25, 

andy = 3-2+ -002S, 

t= -059S\/2-56+ -0016S; 

and the strain in cwts. per square inch due to thfe 
weight of a straight-link girder for a railway bridge, 
will be : 

•7<T 
h ~ T- 3t* 

With the limiting strain, T = 80 cwt. per square inch, 
we obtain the following results : 





Strain in cwts. 




Span in feet. 


per sq. in. 


Depth 


300 


23-1 


i 


400 


33-5 




500 


45-0 




600 


57-7 




700 


72-7 




800 


92-5 


l 



7 JJJUIUL^XU 


T 


-t 


Span in feet. 






300 




28- 1 
56-0 


400 




88-5 
46*5 


500 




45 

85 


600 




57'7 

at- a 


700 




72*7 
7*3 


800 
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- 1 - * will have the following values: 

Multiple. . 

•4 
•72 

1-28 
2-61 
9-97 

= oo 

We have now arrived at the conclusion of what may 
be considered the first stage of our investigations. Our 
type girders, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, are all independent 
structures, carrying their loads without any extraneous 
assistance, the only requisite being a supporting pier at 
each end capable of bearing one-half the maximum 
load on the bridge. As, in our opinion, all justifiable 
modes of constructing independent girders may be re- 
ferred to one or the other of the preceding types, and 
will be included within the limits thereby defined, we 
shall now proceed to the second stage of our inquiry, 
which refers to structures whose stability depends upon 
some support beyond that afforded by the simple 
pier. We shall first consider those structures which — 
although dependent upon external assistance — produce 
only a vertical pressure on the piers ; and, secondly, 
the systems whose stability is governed by the power 
of the, piers, or abutments, to resist horizontal, as well 
as vertical forces. 

The first division will comprise Types 5, 6, and 7, 
or, two kinds of cantilever girders and the continuous 
girder ; and the second division will include the remain- 
ing type structures. 
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Type 5. — Cantilever Girders of uniform depth. 

In appearance, the type we have now to investigate is 
identical with the independent lattice girder, and this 
identity is not merely apparent, but does, in fact, obtain 
to a great extent in the web ; but a little consideration 
will show that the flanges are placed under entirely 
different conditions. 

In the independent girder of uniform depth, subjected 
to a distributed load, the strain on the flanges will be 
greatest at the centre of the span, and less elsewhere, 
in proportion to the ordinates of a parabola ; whilst in a 
similar cantilever girder, although the maximum strain 
will be the same in amount as before, it will occur 
at the piers, and will diminish towards the centre in 
proportion to the co-ordinates of the same parabola ; at 
the middle of the span the strain, therefore, will vanish. 
It follows that, in the independent girder, the theo- 
retical mass of flange will be, to the product of the 
maximum sectional area by the length, as the area of 
a parabola : the area of the enclosing rectangle, or, as 
§ : 1 ; whilst in the cantilever the proportion will be as 
the area of the complement of a parabola to the same 
rectangle, or, as £ : 1. The mass of metal required 
theoretically to form the flanges of a cantilever will 
therefore be only one-half of that necessary in a similar 
independent girder, the load in both instances being 
uniformly distributed. 

This proportion, however, does not represent the 
whole of the advantage accruing to the former system, 
as the moment of the flanges will be diminished in a 
much higher ratio than the weight. 
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The centre of gravity of the semi-parabola, representing 
the mass of metal required in the flanges on each side 
of the centre of an independent girder, being T V of the 
span from the pier, the moment of the flange will be 
proportional to § x A = A ; whilst the centre of gravity 
of the complement of the semi-parabola being £ of the 
span from the pier, the moment of the flanges of a 
cantilever girder will be proportional to £ x J = *V- 
The ratio of 5 to 1 indicated by the preceding theo- 
retical considerations is so high that we may be sure, 
after allowing an ample margin for all possible contin- 
gencies, a balance will still remain in favour of our 
present type, which must tell with considerable effect 
in the economy of long-span bridges, where a large 
proportion of the load consists of the weight of the 
girder itself. 

Of course, whether the extra metal required in the 
adjacent spans, according to this system, may equal or 
exceed the saving effected in the main span, is another 
question, which does not concern us at present. 

The maximum deflection of thq cantilever girder will 
obviously be partly governed by the adjacent spans. If 
the side spans be one-half the main .span, the deflection 
at the centre of the latter will be from 1£ times to 
double that of the independent girder, of equal depth 
and unit strains. The unequal deflection of the two 
halves of the main span, due to the passage of a rolling 
load, presents no practical difficulty, as a very simple 
connection may be contrived, admitting free vertical 
deflection and longitudinal expansion, but at the same 
time resisting any tendency to lateral movement. 

Now the mass of the girder for each square inch area 
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of the maximum cross section of flange will be the same 
as for Type 2, that is : 

2(Sa> + 2yd). 

Since the mass multiplied by • 03 cwt. and by one-half 
the distance of the centre of gravity of the half girder 

from the pier ( -r ) will give the moments in cwts., we 

have: 

03 2^ + 4Syd 



But -j = strain in cwts. per square inch (t) ; and since 

S x 
economic depth = 7 r— 9 we have : 

ly 

t = -03-r-^. 
o 

The value of I will vary according to the distribution 
of the load ; for an uniform load I = 8, and we must 
now ascertain its values for the various distributions of 
load obtained in railway bridges of different spans. 

Now, if the load to be carried be uniformly distri- 
buted, the value of I for the portion of the load 
consisting of the weight of the girder itself will be as 
follows : 

Web =121 mean theoretical value b = 14. 
Flanges =16/ „ practical „ b = 11. 

Again, if the load consists of the weight of the girder 
alone, we have : 

Web =161 mean theoretical value b = 18. 
Flanges = 20) „ practical „ b = 15. 

It follows, therefore — T being the limiting strain in 
cwts. per square inch — the value of t, corresponding to 
the required strain, t, will be : 



1 
7 
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, _ 15 <+ 11 (T - Q 

Substituting this value in the former equation, and 
taking T = 80 cwt, y = 2*5 + '001 S, and x = -6, 
we obtain : 

t = V 12 8+ -005S 2 + 12100 - 110; 
which equation gives the following results : 

Strain in cwts. 
Span in feet. per sq. in. Depth. 

300 17-2 

400 23-2 

500 29 • 2 

600 33-1 

700 41-7 

800 48-0 

900 54-4 

1000 60-5 

1100 67-0 

1200 73-8 

1300 80-0 ^ 

We have already observed that for a distributed load, 
such as the weight on the platform of a railway bridge, 
6 = 8; and we have also found its value for the girder 
weight required to carry this load at the various spans. 
We can, therefore, at once obtain the weight of iron 
required in the construction of the main girders, as 
it will be the multiple of the load expressed by the 
equation : 



Multiple 


tb 


t) 


Span in feet. 




Multiple. 


300 




•39 


400 




•61 


500 




•88 


600 




1-23 



•D'l 
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Span in feet 


Multiple 


700 


1-64 


800 


2-5 


900 


3-6 


1000 


5-43 


1100 


9-25 


1200 


21-6 


1300 


00 



Type 6. — Cantilever Lattice Girder, varying economic 

depth. 

The most superficial examination of the method and 
results of our investigations relating to the cantilever 
lattice girder of uniform depth could hardly fail to 
suggest a desirable modification in its outline. Thus 
if we lay off 300 ft. span and plot the economic depth 
at each end, and then, adding 50 ft. to each end, plot 
the economic depth for 400 ft. span, we shall, if we 
carry on the process up to the limiting span, and con- 
nect the various plotted heights by lines, obtain a curve 
the ordinates of which will represent the economic depth 
for the different sections of the girder, and consequently, 
if there be no new condition introduced, of the entire 
girder. 

But the alteration of the top flange from a straight 
line parallel to the bottom flange, to a curved line 
inclined to the latter, does introduce a new element into 
the case, as a portion of the shearing strain will now* 
pass through the top flange, and to that extent, of 
course, the web will be relieved of strain. 

Now the results of our last investigations indicate 
that the depth of a girder, and, necessarily, to a great 
extent its weight also, is governed by the mass of the 
web. It follows, therefore, that the more we can re- 
duce the strain on and, consequently, the mass of, that 
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member, the greater will be the economic depth, and, 
within certain limits, the smaller the total mass of 
metal required in the construction of the girder. It 
is not difficult, then, to see that it is desirable to adopt 
every available economical means of reducing the strain 
on the web. In cantilever girders, we can, fortunately, 
effect this by the very simple process of giving the 
upper flange a downward curvature. The tendency of 
the tension member to pull straight will react on the 
long struts, and by the production of an initial tension 
reduce the mass of metaL required for those members 
of the web; whilst, if we make the curved outline 
include the various economic depths, we shall arrive 
at a stiffer form of girder than before. 

It would be foreign to our present purpose, and in- 
consistent with our avowed intention of viewing our 
subject in the broadest possible light, were we to en- 
deavour to deduce the precise amount of curvature 
which would give the most favourable general results. 
It will be a sufficiently near approximation to the 
correct average proportions, if we assume the depth 
at the centre of the girder to be one-fourth that at the 
ends, and the curvature of the top flange to be the 
segment of a circle passing through those three points. 

The form of bridge to which we have been thus, as it 
were, irresistibly driven is, we believe, almost identical 
in outline and in general proportions with the structure 
designed by Mr. Fowler to span the 600 ft. centre open- 
ing, and the two 300 ft. side openings, of his viaduct 
for carrying the proposed " South Wales and Great 
Western direct " railway across the Severn estuary. 

It will be unnecessary to give a detailed mNe^ga&ss^ 
of this modified form of the cantilever \a\&&e ^ga&Rfr- 
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The horizontal components of the diagonals will be, 
proportionally, the same as before ; the vertical com- 
ponents, however, will be less, as a proportion of the 
shearing strain is transmitted through the curved top 
flange. The struts, again, will be lighter, on account 
of their diminished length, and, for the same reason, 
the flanges will be heavier. The centre of gravity of 
the mass of the entire girder being about the same as 
in the previous instance, we have merely to substitute 
new values of x and y in the equation already deduced 
for the parallel cantilever girder. Taking x = *7, and 
y = 2 + ' 001 S, the strain in cwts. per square inch due 
to the weight of the girder itself will be : 



t = V9-6S+-004S 8 +12100-110, 
which equation gives the following results : 

Strain in cwts. 
Span in feet per sq. in. Depth. 

300 14 | 

400 19 

500 24 

600 29 

700 34-5 

800 40 

900 45-5 

1000 51 

1100 56-5 

1200 62 

1300 68 

1400 74 

1500 80 i 

The multiple, as in last case, will be given by the 
equation : 

Multiple = Sj^T) ' 
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Span in feet 


Multiple 


300 


•3 


400 


•46 


500 


•65 


600 


•88 


700 


1-2 


800 


1-61 


900 


2-17 


1000 


2-96 


1100 


4-15 


1200 


6-1 


1300 


11-2 


1400 


22-6 


1500 


00 



Type 7. — Continuous Girder, varying economic depth 

(including Sedley's patent). 

The preceding investigation has informed us that 
with the given unit strain, and an unlimited supply of 
metal, it is possible to construct a cantilever bridge of 
1500 ft. span ; it follows, as a corollary, that it is also 
possible to construct a cantilever, or bracket, of 750 ft. 
projection, capable of carrying any required load at its 
extremity. For, assume that we support this load by a 
simple triangular frame, consisting of an inclined tie 
and a horizontal strut, then the weight of this frame 
will not induce a strain on either tie or strut, since the 
whole affair will be borne by the original cantilever as 
a portion of its uniform load ; and, consequently, it will 
be possible to construct this triangular bracket, or what 
amounts to the same thing, the original cantilever, of 
sufficient strength to carry any required load at its ex- 
tremity. This being so, it necessarily follows that it 
will be practicable to rest the two enda of evthfc* o£ m 
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type forms of independent girders upon the extremities 
. of a pair of these cantilevers, as securely as if they 
rested on their original piers. 

It is evident at once that if we do thus insert an in- 
dependent girder between the two halves of a cantilever 
bridge, the limiting span of the entire structure will be 
equal to the sum of the limiting spans of the two systems 
of which the bridge is composed ; thus, if we take our 
last type and the bowstring bridge, the limiting span 
will be 1,500 + 1000 = 2500 ft. 

Now, what conclusion must we draw from this fact ? 
It appears we may on this system, with a definite amount 
of metal, bridge an opening which could not be spanned 
by either of the other systems we have yet investigated 
with an infinite quantity; and the irresistible conclusion 
is that at the high spans a much smaller amount of iron 
will be required in the construction of a " continuous " 
bridge of this class than would be necessary in one con- 
structed on either of the other systems. This theore- 
tical deduction is fully corroborated by the indisputable 
economy obtained in the bridges on this principle erected 
under Sedley's patent. The only thing we have to deter- 
mine, then, is the span at which this superiority will begin 
to manifest itself, and that, of course, will vary with the 
degree of economy obtained in practice in the other 
systems with which it is to be compared. In our present 
investigation — as we have in all instances supplied a very 
liberal amount of metal for the construction of the 
several types — it will be when the sum of the multiples 
for the cantilever bracket and bowstring, reduced to the 
equivalent value when measured over the whole span, is 
smaller in amount than the multiple of the cantilever 
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bridge for the same span. The Tables we have already- 
calculated for the two systems of which this type con- 
sists will enable us to ascertain when this condition is 
obtained almost by inspection. 

There is no practical difficulty in the construction 
of this compound structure calling for special notice. 
The bridge may be made in one connected length, and 
merely jointed at the points of contrary flexure occur- 
ring at the junctions of the bowstring with the canti- 
lever, expansion being provided for at the piers in the 
usual way, or the bowstring may be slung from the 
ends of the cantilevers, and the expansion allowed to 
take effect at those points of the span. In the latter 
case, precautions must be taken to ensure the main- 
tenance of the strength of the horizontal bracing past 
those points, so as to check all tendency to lateral 
movement. 

The deflection will, of course, be the sum of the 
deflections of the two smaller spans into which the 
bridge may be broken up. This will give a rather 
smaller proportional deflection than that appertaining 
to either system individually. Now let a = the sum 
of the lengths of the two cantilevers, and let b = the 
span of the centre portion, or the bowstring girder ; 
then a -f- b = span of the " continuous " girder. Also 
let n be the multiple corresponding to span a, and m 
the multiple for span b, given in the tables of multiples 
for Types 6 and 3 respectively. Then the load per 
foot on the cantilever in terms of the useful load as 
before, reduced to the equivalent load per foot distri- 
buted over the entire span, will be \ n * /. In the 
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same manner the load from the bowstring will be 
-i — ' ' ; and assuming the weight on the end of the 

bracket as equivalent to double the amount distributed, 

the load from the " triangle " will be 26 ( m + 1 ). The 

a + 

sum of these amounts will be the mean equivalent 

load ; and that amount, less the unit useful load, will 

be the mean equivalent multiple ; therefore, 

Multiple = a(a+1) a + 3 & 6(W+1) . 

Substituting the values of m and n obtained from 
Tables 3 and 6, we find, by the preceding equation, 
that in higher spans than 550 ft. the "continuous" 
girder is lighter than the cantilever. At 550 ft. span, 
then, the economic span of the centre portion or the 
bowstring girder = ; and we know that at 2500 ft. 
the economic span is also the limiting span = 1000 ft. 

Now — =^r^r — = 1 • 95 ; and it will be sufficiently 

accurate for our purpose if we assume the economic 
span of the centre portion generally to be : 

-, . Span — 550 
Economic span = — — - • 

Substituting this value of I in our former equation, 
we obtain the following results : 



Span. 


Multiple. 


Span. 


Multiple. 


300 


•3 


800 


1-33 


400 


•46 


900 


1-61 


500 


•65 


1000 


1-84 


600 ■ 


•85 


1100 


2-1 


700 


1-1 


1200 


2-49 
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Span. 


Multiple. 


Span. 


Multiple. 


1300 


2-87 


2000 


10-42 


1400 


3-37 


2100 


14-32 


1500 


3-91 


2200 


21-14 


1600 


4-58 


2300 


29-12 


1700 


5-35 


2400 


50 


1800 


6-47 


2500 


00 


1900 


7-98 







Type 8. — Arched Ribs with Braced Spandrils. 

With very few exceptions, all the earlier examples 
of what would, at the time of their erection, be con- 
sidered long-span bridges were constructed on the prin- 
ciple of the arch. Indeed, in comparison with that 
system, all other types of construction are still in their 
infancy ; and yet, perhaps, with reference to no other 
system does there exist so much indefiniteness and dif- 
ference of opinion as to the real direction and amount 
of the strain occurring at any given point. The ex- 
planation of this is simple enough, since, before we 
can attempt to determine the strains on an ordinary 
arch, we must make certain assumptions with respect 
to the elasticity of the superstructure and abutments, 
the probable truth of which may be sufficiently proved 
in our opinion, but not so in the judgment of others. 
As we cannot absolutely demonstrate the truth of our 
hypothesis, anyone else is, of course, at perfect liberty 
to make a different one, which may, very probably, lead 
to essentially different results. 

If, however, we have as data, the relative positions of 
any three points through which the centre of pressure 
on the arch passes, the locus of the curve is defined 
at every other point, just as the radius of a. <sax^ 
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is defined when it has to intersect three given points. 
It follows that if we arrange the details of an arched 
rib so as to ensure the centre of pressure passing through 
three known points, we shall be enabled to determine 
all the conditions with the same precision, and to pro- 
portion the strength of the several members to the 
maximum strains occurring on each with the same 
accuracy as in the most elementary form of truss. 

We have already adopted a similar method in the 
instance of the continuous girder, by first determining 
the most economical position for the points of contrary 
flexure, and then, by constructional arrangements, 
securing the constant position of those points under 
all conditions of loading. By this means we not only 
obtained a great theoretical advantage, but, by reducing 
the complicated and, in fact, almost indeterminate 
problem of the determination of the actual strains 
occurring on a continuous girder to the simple case 
of the independent girder, we were enabled in practice 
to effect an additional saving by proportioning the 
several members with much greater nicetj to the 
maximum strains on each. 

The desideratum in the design of an arched rib is, 
therefore, that the centre of pressure should, under all 
conditions of loading, pass through the same three 
given points. The most obvious way of effecting this 
is by making the arched rib movable on pivots at the 
centre and at each springing, thus hinging, as it were, 
the rib at those three points. If the frictional resist- 
ance to turning on these pivots be small — that is, if 
their diameters be small — the centre of pressure will 
always pass through their centres, which, for a sym- 
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metrical cross section of rib and uniform unit strain, 
should correspond with the axis of the rib. 

Again, in this design, expansion and contraction will 
merely produce a rise or fall of the arch at the crown, 
without any incidental strain ; whereas if the rib were 
continuous there would have been additional strain with 
the consequent loss of metal on that score. 

We shall therefore confine our investigations to the 
arched rib jointed at the centre and at each springing. 
This, of course, assumes intermediate piers of sufficient 
stability to take up the unbalanced thrust due to the 
rolling load, if the arch be one of a series in a viaduct. 
If the piers be too lofty to admit of this necessary pro- 
vision, we should adopt an arched rib of an entirely 
different pattern, which will be referred to in considering 
Type 10. 

The problem reduced to its present dimensions is a 
very simple one, admitting of a definite solution ; and 
on that account, partly, there is no reason why the 
aesthetically perfect form of the arch should not be 
economically employed in wrought-iron bridges. 

The deflection of an arched rib will be very nearly 
the same as that of a lattice girder of similar depth and 
strain per square inch. 

In considering the strains to which an arched rib is 
liable, it will be necessary- to resolve the gross load into 
its two elements — dead and rolling ; for in this instance, 
as in several previous ones, the strain will be to a great 
extent governed by the nature of the load as well as by 
its amount. 
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Dead Load. 

With a dead load uniformly distributed, it is not 
necessary for the spandril fillings of the arch to possess 
any bracing power, for the same reasons that the 
diagonals of the bowstring girder were dispensed with 
under similar conditions. The mass of the arched rib 
also will be the same as in the bowstring girder : 

and that of the verticals will be less, on account of their 

decreased length, the mass being about -«- • Introducing 

the coefficients, x and y, for the horizontal and vertical 
components of the strain, as before, the total mass of 
the arch for each square inch sectional area at crown 
will be: 

But the mass, multiplied by • 03 cwt. and by £ span, 
equals the moment : 



M=-<»(^ + *»). 



S 2 x , _ , A , S 



Since economic d 2 = -^, we have depth = - ^ . /-: 

8y' * 2-83Vy 

and since the strain in cwts. per square inch (t) equals 



^, we have for the dead load : 
a 



t= -Osf-nax^lX 
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Boiling Load. 

With a rolling load it will be necessary to introduce 
bracing between the arched rib and the "horizontal 
girder," of such strength that the moment of resistance 
to a transverse strain at any point of the spandrils may 
be equal to the bending moment at the same point, due 
to the unequal distribution of the load. We shall assume 
the depth of bracing at the centre of the span to be | 
the rise of the arch, which will give us an effective depth 
of £ the rise at the point of maximum bending stress. 
This proportion will limit in all our examples the max- 
imum strain on the arched rib to the same amount as it 
would occur were the load entirely dead. The mass, 
therefore, will be the same as before : 

7<P 



- •(•+¥)• 



Now the maximum bending moment will occur when 
the rolling load is half-way over the bridge, at which 
time it will, in terms of the bending moment on the 
entire span, be equal to (£) 3 . Since, however, the effec- 
tive depth is only equal to £ the rise of the arch, 
the mass of metal required in the horizontal girder, or 
top member of the braced spandrils, will be equal to 

(i) s -^ = t«s. 

The mass required for the sum of the horizontal 
components of the strain on all the diagonals will, if 
we provide a double set of 10 bays of bars, be equal to 

Q n S 

- - . Again, the mean square of the verticals being 
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— about, it follows that the mass required in the 
vertical components of the same double set of diagonals 

will be if ■» The total mass of metal required in 
S 

the arch for each square inch of sectional area at the 

crown will, therefore, be equal to : 

24d 2 y 



1-8S« + 



S 



Since the mass multiplied by ■ 03 cwt. and by £ span 
equals the moment, we have : 

fi = •03(-225S 2 a; + 3d 2 y). 

But ^ = strain in cwts. per square inch (t) ; and 

. , 2 l-8S 2 aj , , 38 /x , , 

economic ar = - 9 j ; hence a = i g~\/ - > and by 

substitution 



t= -Osfl-MSx^iy 



Mixed Loads. 

Assuming, as before, the useful load on a railway 
bridge to be composed of £ rolling and J dead load, 
the mean coefficient will be 1 # 62 x f + '71 x i = 1 *4; 
or, taking the coefficient for the dead load = • 71 as 
the unit of measurement, for the mixed load it will be 
about double that amount. Hence, since the strain in 
cwts. per square inch (t) for a dead load is, 



t = -021 Sa 



vf 
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we have, when x = 1 -25, and y = 3*5+ '002 S, " 



and i\ = 



< =-026SV2-8+ -0016 8, 
2*T 



T + <' 



which equation, taking the limiting strain at 80 cwt. 
per square inch as before, gives the following results : 

Strain in cwts. 
Span in feet. per sq. in. Depth. 

300 23-8 $ 

400 31 

500 37-7 

600 43-8 

700 48-6 

800 55 

900 60 

1000 64-9 

1100 69-3 

1200 73-5 

1300 77-4 

1400 81 | 

The value of the multiple — L_ , that is, the weight of 

1 — t x 

iron in terms of the useful load, will be as follows : 

Multiple. 

•42 

•63 
•9 

1-22 

1-55 

2-2 

3 

4 3 



Span in feet. 




300 


23-8 
66-2 


400 


81 
49 


500 


87*7 
42*8 


600 


48-8 
88*2 


700 


48-8 
81-4 


800 


05 

96 


900 


80 
SO 


1000 


64*9 



9 
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Span in feet. 

1100 


69-3 
10-7 * 




Multiple, 

6-5 


1200 


78-6 
65 


= 


11-3 


1300 
1400 


77*4 
2 6 


= 


30 

00 



' Type 9. — Suspension with Stiffening Girder. 

The combined lightness and sustaining power of a 
festoon of rope stretched between two supports, could 
hardjy have failed to attract, at a very early date, the 
attention of thoughtful practical men. The distance 
apart at which the points of support might be placed, 
would appear almost infinite as compared with what 
, would have been the limit had the intervening space 
been spanned by a solid bar of the same size as the 
rope, merely resting on the supports. When, there- 
fore, the occasion to throw a light structure across a 
wide river or ravine first arose, the similarity of the 
conditions to the case of the rope with its two distant 
points of support must almost necessarily have sug- 
gested a similar mode of procedure ; and knowing the 
great superiority of the tensional strength of iron over 
rope, it was only natural that the u suspension bridge," 
in its simplest form, should be evolved, and that it 
should be the earliest form of the " long-span bridge," 
as understood in our definition. 

The great instability, however, of this mode of con- 
struction wp,s at first inadequately appreciated. Nume- 
rous failures had occurred before it began to be clearly 
understood that a moderate force, applied at regular 
intervals, would produce an isochronous movement of 
sufficient extent to effect at last the destruction of the 
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structure. The first modification suggested by these 
accidents was the insertion of check ties, or even in- 
verted suspension chains, to hold down the platform, 
and so prevent its oscillation. This was but a mere 
empirical remedy, and a more complete and scientific 
investigation of the conditions of a suspension bridge 
was imperative before a successful result could be ob- 
tained. As the problem presented no important diffi- 
culties, the solution of it was delayed an unreasonable 
length of time. 

A little consideration will show that, to secure the 
stability of a well-proportioned suspension bridge, it is 
only necessary to protect the chains from any consider- 
able change of form, and the consequent tremor and 
oscillation. To comply with this condition, the forces 
acting on the chains must maintain always the same 
direction and the same relative proportions to one 
another, but it is not essential to the conditions of 
equilibrium that the amount of these strains should 
remain constant. This being so, it follows that if the 
actual distribution of the load, or some other condi- 
tions, be such that the relative proportions of the forces 
would not be maintained at all times, sufficient trans- 
verse strength must be provided in the structure to effect 
the required distribution of the forces acting on the 

hain. It matters little where this strength be supplied ; 
in some few instances it has been obtained by bracing 
together two sets of chains, one lying under the other, 
thus assimilating the chains to an inverted arched rib ; 
in fact, a plate girder section for the suspension mem- 
ber is the subject of a patent. Ordinarily, the required 

transverse strength is obtained in the construction of the 

^1 
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platform, where it is equally efficient, and rather adds 
to, than detracts from, the elegance of the structure. 

Although by this arrangement we effectually coun- 
teract the dangerous isochronous movement, yet, as 
the economic depth of the stiffening girder is com- 
paratively very small, and as a double wave of de- 
flection precedes and follows the load as it rolls over 
the bridge, a considerable amount of vibration must 
necessarily still exist, although not dangerous in its 
effects. This objectionable peculiarity of the ordinary 
suspension bridge is probably the cause of its almost 
universal condemnation as unfit for railway purposes. 

We believe, nevertheless, that the bad proportions of 
the earlier bridges, and the consequent failures, have 
created an unwarranted prejudice against the system. 
There is no theoretical or practical reason why a suspen- 
sion bridge should not be made of any required degree 
of rigidity ; but whether this could be done economically 
remains to be seen. Whatever can be effected on the 
principle of the arch may also be obtained in a suspen- 
sion bridge. Thus, if we were to invert our last type, 
the arched rib with braced spandrils, jointed at three 
points, we should obtain a rigid suspension bridge, free 
to expand and contract under changes of temperature. 
Again, provided we supply adequate transverse strength 
to the two halves of the bridge, it is immaterial what 
form our bracing may assume. As, however, we must 
have a horizontal girder at the level of the platform, it 
is more convenient to truss between that member and 
the arched ribs or chains, as the case may be, than to 
insert a special member. 

It is obvious, then, that it is possible to design an 
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immense variety of forms of rigid suspension bridges ; 
the most elementary type being probably a couple of 
inclined straight beams, the outer ends of which are 
attached to the top of the piers, and the near ends 
jointed together. All such bridges may be referred to 
our last type, and the other systems will be included 
in our remaining types. At present we shall confine 
our attention to the ordinary suspension bridge with 
stiffening platform girder. 

Chain* and Suspending Bars. 

In order to obtain great stiffnoss in the suspending 
bars and other portions of tho structure, and so fit it for 
its duty of carrying a heavy rolling load with little 
vibration, we shall provide a mass of metal for the con- 
struction of the suspension portion of the bridge, exclu- 
sive of the stiffening girder, equal to the amount we 
have found necessary in an archod bridge carrying an 
entirely dead load. The strain per square inch will 
therefore be the same in both instances : 



<= -021 S 



'•JK 



where a = 1-25, and y = 3'2 + '002 S. 

Lattice Stiffening Girder. 

Eliminating the complicating elements the unequal 
deflections of the chain and girder introduce into the 
question, by assuming a oortain amount of preliminary 
adjustment to be effected during tho erection of the 
bridge, we find the maximum bending moment on the 
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stiffening girder takes place when the bridge is two- 
thirds loaded, at which time it will, in terms of that on 
the entire bridge, be equal-to £ (f) 2 =^ T . Therefore, w 
being the load in cwts. per foot run, and T the strain in 
cwts. per square inch, the required sectional area of 
flange will be : 

S 2 u> 



a = 



54dT 



But, since all parts of the girder are successively exposed 
to nearly the same amount of strain the theoretical mass 
of the web of the stiffening girder will be about 1 J times 
that of a similar ordinary girder; therefore economic 

depth = ~— . Hence, since weight per foot run of the 

girder in cwts. (W) equals *03 cwt. x 4 a x, we have : 

150 T 

Putting the rolling load w = 25 cwt. per foot, the gross 

useful load = 32 cwt. per foot, and T = 80 cwt. per 

square inch, the weight of the stiffening girder, in terms 

Sy 
of the useful load, will be = . , g/ JLv ; and the total load 

15000 

on the chains = 1 + 



15000 

The strain in cwts. per square inch on the chains due 
to the suspension portion of the bridge will be, 

t = -026S V2-56+-0016S, 

which equation gives the following results : 
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in in feet. 


Strain in cwts. 

• 




per sq. in. 


300 


13-5 


400 


18-6 


500 


24 


600 


29-4 


700 


35 


800 


40-8 


900 


46-8 


1000 


53 


1100 


59-4 


1200 


66 


1300 


73 


1400 


80 



Depth of Deflection 

Stiffening Girder, of Chains. 



l 

T5 



I 



1 



* 



The total weight of iron in the suspension portion of 
the bridge and in the stiffening girder will be expressed, 
in terms* of the useful load, by the equation : 

Taking y = 5 + *0035 S, the results are as follow: 



an jii ieeu 


15000 


juuiup 


300 


•12 


•36 


400 


•17 


•53 


500 


•22 


•76 


600 


•27 


1-02 


700 


•33 


1-4 


800 


•39 


1-9 


900 


•46 


2-6 


1000 


•53 


3-5 


1100 


•61 


5-4 


1200 


•68 


8-7 


1300 


" -77 


19-4 


1400 




CO 
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Type 10. — Suspended Girder. 

A perfect suspension bridge would be a structure com- 
bining the rigidity of a girder with the lightness charac- 
teristic of the former system. In attempting to arrive at 
this desideratum, the question naturally suggests itself, 
what is the fundamental difference between the two 
systems, giving them these attributes of rigidity and 
lightness respectively ? Now, the girder is rigid because 
the depth of bracing, and consequently the resistance 
offered to change of form, is comparatively large; and 
the suspension bridge is light, because the compression 
member of the girder is dispensed with ; for although an 
equivalent resistance must be supplied elsewhere in the 
land chains and anchorage, yet the mass of metal so em- 
ployed does not add to the load on the bridge, as it 
would have done had it been in the form of a compres- 
sion member. 

Let us imagine an inverted bowstring girder, the top 
compression member being straight, and braced to the 
curved tension member in the usual manner, then it 
must be granted that this girder will present equal 
rigidity with the bowstring type, and that it will also 
require about the same mass of metal in its construction. 
But the problem to be solved is how to reduce the mass 
without impairing the rigidity ; and, from what we have 
already observed, it will be seen that this can only be 
effected by transferring a portion, or the whole, of the 
metal required in the top member to some other point 
where it will be equally efficacious, and will not add to 
the load on the girder. 

Now, the strain on the top member of the girder is 
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compression (+), and it is obvious that if we can put an 
initial tension (— ) on that member, the resulting strain 
to be provided for will be the difference between those 
strains, and the mass of metal required will be propor- 
tional to that difference. We shall now show how, by a 
very simple contrivance, we shall be enabled to put any 
required degree of initial tension on the top member of 
our girder. 

Let one end of the girder be made fast to its pier, and 
let the other end, instead of resting immediately on the 
pier, be suspended by an inclined link from it ; then, by 
the resolution of forces, it follows that the initial tension 
on the top member will bear the same ratio to the entire 
weight of the bridge as the horizontal component of the 
inclination of the link bears to double the vertical compo- 
nent. It follows from this that if the inclination of the 
link be tangential to the curve of equilibrium, due to the 
load, the initial tension will just neutralize the final com- 
pression. As, however, the direction of the tangent to 
the curve of equilibrium varies with the position of the 
rolling load, whilst the inclination of the link necessarily 
remains constant, we shall have to reserve a certain pro- 
portion of the compression member to meet the conse- 
quent strains. We have, nevertheless, by this arrange- 
ment, disposed of the great mass of the compression 
member without impairing the rigidity or the freedom of 
movement under changes of temperature, pertaining to 
the ordinary bowstring girder. 

The " suspended girder," as, for want of a better name, 
we have christened the foregoing type, was, to the best 
of our belief, first introduced by Mr. Fowler, who pro- 
posed to construct his 750 ft. span high-level bridge over 
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the Thames on that principle. There can be no doubt 
that, had that structure been carried out, the great depth 
of bracing maintained at the centre of the span — the 
point of maximum deflection — would have secured for it 
almost perfect immunity from those vibrating impulses 
which, although not appearing in theoretical calculations, 
manifest themselves in a very palpable manner in ordi- 
nary " rigid " suspension bridges. 

Dead Load. 

With a dead load uniformly distributed, the mass of 
metal required will be similar to that employed in the 
suspension portion of our last type. The strain in cwts. 
per square inch due to the weight of the structure itself 
will therefore be : 



l--08(-71 S.a/I) 



Boiling Load. 
The mass required in the suspension portion will be 

S -|- -~- ). That 

of the bracing will be identical with the corresponding 

/14 d 2 S\ 
members of the bowstring girder = a f -^ — |- - ). The 

mass of the compression member necessary to be re- 
tained, in order to provide for the strains resulting from 
the unequal distribution of the rolling load, will be 
•27 a S. Taking x and y coefficients as before, the total 
mass for each square inch sectional area of chains will be : 

- Arra , 21<Fy 
1-47S»H £-£. 
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But mass x •£ span x a 03 cwt. equals the moment in 
cwts. 

Now economic d? = — ^ : therefore d = t^S\/- 5 

21 y „ 38 Vy 

and the strain in cwts. per square inch = % , will be : 



-•08(1-48.^2) 



Mixed Load. 

Assuming, as in previous instances, the mixed load to 
be composed of £ rolling and \ dead load, the mean co- 
efficient will be 14 x f +"71 x i = 1'23 ; or, taking the 

coefficient # 71 as the unit of measurement, that for 

j. 23 

the mixed load will be -=r = 1*73 times that amount. 

•71 

Hence the strain in cwts. per square inch due to the 

dead load being, 

I- -0218*^1, 

we have, when x = 1 '25 and y = 3*2 + '002 S, 

t = -026 S V 2-8+ -0016 S, 

a 1'73/ T 

and ^____, 

which equation gives the following results : 

Strain in cwts. 
Span in feet. per sq. in. Depth. 

300 21 I 

400 27-5 

500 34 
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* 


i 


Strain in 


cwts. 


Span in feet. 




per sq. 


in. 


600 




40 




700 




46' 




800 




61- 


5 


900 




57 




1000 




62 




1100 




67 




1200 




71- 


5 


1300 


* 


76 




1400 




80 




The multiple r T^ 


■y will have the 


Span in feet. 








300 


69 




= 


400 


g7-2 
g2g 




= 


500 


34 
46 




= 


600 


40 
40 




= 


700 


46 
84 




= 


800 


gig 
285 




= 


900 


£7 
23 




= 


1000 


62 
18 




= 


1100 


67 
It 




= 


1200 


71-g 
8g 




= 


1300 


74 
4 




= 


1400 , 






= 



Depth. 



i 



Multiple. 

•36 

•52 

•74 

1-00 

1-35 

1-82 

2-48 

3-38 

5-16 

8-40 

19-00 

00 



Type 11. — Straight-Link Suspension. 

We have found the mass of our last type girder to be. 
similar to that of the bowstring, with a large proportion 
of the compression member removed ; and in the same 
manner it caji be shown that our present type will be 
analogous to that of the straight-link girder, with the 
whole of the compression member, together with a 
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certain proportion of the mass of the verticals affected 
thereby taken away. All our remarks, with reference 
to the deflection and the conditions of the straight- 
link girder, will, mutatis mutandis, apply equally to 
the straight-link suspension; consequently, it will be 
merely necessary here to effect the requisite modifica- 
tions in our former calculations. 

Boiling Load. 

The mass of the ties will be the same as before, 

(21 d 2 v K 
S x -J — j-q \. But mass x £ span x "03 cwt. 

= moment in cwts. : therefore, for 1 square inch, 

Now t = strain in cwts. per square inch ; and since 

. _ 4S a « , S /as A 

economic d l = -rrz — , we have a = =-_ \/ -; ana 

21y 2-3 v y 

the strain 

«=-08(-76S« > /-J-). 

t 

Dead Load. 
The mass of the ties will be the same as for the 

rolling load = a (S x -(- . ^ \ . That of the verticals 

will be the additional amount of a f jq )• The 
total mass of the girder consequently will be : 



a(sx + 



17 cPy\ 
2S ) 
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But mass x £ span x ' 03 cwt. = moment in cwts. ; 
hence if a = 1 square inch, 

S 2 <e . 23dY 






Since economic d 2 = -y= — , we have d = nTgo \/~ 5 

if if 

and the strain in cwts. per square inch equal to 



I-OB^MB.^/J) 



Mixed Load. 
When a? =1*25, andy = 3-2 + -002 S, we have t = 

• 037 S V2-56+ -0016 S; and the strain in cwts. per 
square inch due to the weight of the straight-link sus- 
pension bridge for a railway will be : 

_ -78<T 
1 "T- -22*' 

With the limiting strain T = 80 cwt., we obtain the 
following results : 

Strain in cwts. 
Span id feet. per sq. in. Depth. 

300 16 1 

400 22 

500 28-6 

600 35 • 2 

700 43 • 8 

800 51-8 

900 61-7 

1000 71-6 

1100 82-5 i 

7 

The weight ot iron in terms of the useful load will be 
as follows : 



Span in feet. 


•' 




Multiple. 


300 


16 
64 


ss 


•25 


400 


29 

08 


= 


•38 


600 


28-6 
01-4 


= 


•56 


600 


809 
44^8 


= 


•78 


700 


48'8 
86-2 


:= 


1-22 


800 


01-8 
2T5 


= 


1-85 


900 


61-7 


— 


3-37 


1000 


71-5 
8*0 


zs 


7-53 


1100 




= 


00 
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Weight of Iron in Type Bridges. 

Having thus ascertained the weight of iron, in terms 
of the "useful" load, required in the construction of 
each of our type girders, the first stage of our inquiry 
is brought to a termination. It will now be necessary to 
determine the specific amount of the load in each in- 
stance, as upon that depends the absolute weight of the 
main girders. It will then be necessary to ascertain 
the weight of iron required in each bridge, in addition 
to that of the main girders ; for it is obvious that the 
respective advantages of the different systems can only 
be fairly tested by a comparison of the gross weight of 
iron required in the complete construction of the bridge 
in each instance. We shall not, therefore, waste space 
by giving a summary of the results in their present in- 
complete form, but proceed at once with the necessary 
steps for obtaining a final result. 

Now, the gross " useful " load on the main girders will 
be made up of the following elements : 1st, the horizontal 
bracing necessary to ensure the lateral stability of the 
platform, &c. ; 2nd, the girders carrying the platform, 
consisting of cross girders, with longitudinal bearers 
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under each rail; 3rd, the platform covering, including 
the permanent way; and, 4th, the rolling load. The 
first two elements will obviously affect the gross weight 
of iron in the bridge in a double degree, for not only 
will their own proper weight appear in the sum-total, 
but it will also affect that amount indirectly, by im- 
posing an additional load upon the main girders. As the 
joint weight of the bracing and the platform girders 
will be governed partly by the span and partly by the 
type of the main girders, it will be necessary to esti- 
mate the amount for each individual case. 

In a double line of railway bridge of ordinary span, 
the weight of the platform girders will be about 7 cwt. 
per foot run of the bridge; and this amount will in- 
crease in a certain ratio with the span, as the width of 
platform assumed in the instance of the 300 ft. bridge 
would be wholly inadequate to secure lateral stability 
at the higher spans. Now, the maximum span, to 
which we shall have occasion to refer, will be about 
3200 ft; and in order to obtain the required degree 
of lateral stiffness, the effective depth of the horizontal 
bracing should be about 100 ft., and, consequently, the 
cross girder must be of that span, although possibly 
no greater length than 25 ft., at the centre, will be 
occupied by the railway proper. Assuming, then, for 
the 3200 ft. span, cross girders 100 ft. span and 30 ft. 
apart, with longitudinal girders of 30 ft. span under 
each rail, the weight of iron in the platform will be 
as follows : 

Total weight of the four girders under rails = 4f cwt. 
per foot run of bridge. 



b 
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Weight of cross girder = 6£ owt. per foot run. 
.\ * — = 18 $ owt. per foot run of bridge 

Tho total woight of tho platform girders will, there- 
fore, be 4J + 18J=23 cwt per foot run of tho bridge. 

Tho heaviest class of horizontal bracing required in 
any of our typo constructions wo shall assume to be 
equal to J the weight of the procoding platform girders. 
Tho total weight of iron required, in addition to that of 
the main girders, will, therefore, be as follows : 

800 ft. span, lft x 7 = 11 cwt. per foot span. 
8200 „ ljx23 = 87 

Now, 11 : 37 : : § V~300 : $ V 3200 (nearly); conse- 
quently, tho woight of iron in tho platform girders and 
the heaviest class of horizontal bracing will be expressed 
by tho simple equation : 

Woights in owts. per foot run of bridgo = $ V Span in foot. 

Tho remainder of the load on a long-span railway 
bridge may bo considered as a constant amount for all 
spans, equal, for tho double line, to 40 cwt. per foot 
run of the bridgo. It follows, therefore, that the 
" useful " load in cwts. per foot run (L), to be carried 
by any girder, will bo expressed gonerally by the 
equation : 

L = *o+wsr 

For tho hoaviest description of horizontal bracing, we 
have found tho value of x to be $. Substituting the 
proper values for the various required degrees of lateral 
strength, and classifying our type forms accordingly, we 
obtain the following equations for the " useful " load : 

p 
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Types 1, 2, 3, 4 .. L = 40+ f VS*. 
„ 5,6,7,8 .. L = 40 + ^VS. 
„ 9,10,11 .. L = 40+ £ i/B. 

Now, W being the gross weight of iron in cwts. per 
foot span required in the construction of a bridge, and 
M the multiple arrived at in our previous investigations 
for the particular case under consideration, w.e have : 

W = ML + L-4(X 

Substituting £he given values of M and L in this equa- 
tion, we obtain the results shown in the following Tables : 

Type 1. — Box Girders with Plate Webs. 



Span in feet. 


M. 


L-40. 


w. 


300 




•86 


11-5 


55 


40O 




1-5 


13-3 


93 


500 




2-6 


15 


156 


600 




5-6 


16-3 


331 


700 




25 


17-6 


1458 




Type 2. — Lattice Girders. 




300 




•51 


11-5 


38 


400 




•87 


13-3 


60 


500 




1-5 


15 


96 


600 




2-83 


16-8 


179 


700 




8-3 


17-8 


496 




Type 


i 
3. — Bowstring Girders. 




300 




•51 


11-5 


37 


400 




. -79 


13-3 


56 


, 500 




1-19 


15 


80 


600 




1-86 


16-3 


120 


700 




3 


17-6 


190 


800 




♦5-15 


18-8 


322 


900 




15 


20 


920 
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Type 4. — Straight Link and Boom. 



Span in feet. 


M. 


L-40. 


w. 


300 


•4 


11-5 


32 


400 


•72 


13-5 


52 


500 


1-28 


15 


102 


600 


2-61 


16-3 


164 


700 


9-97 


17-6 


593 


Type 5. — Cantilever Lattice. 




300 


•39 


10-1 


29 


400 


•61 


11-7 


43 


500 ' 


•88 


13-1 


59 


600 


1-23 


14-2 


80 


700 


1-7 


15-4 


109 


800 


2-5 


16-4 


157 


900 


3-6 


17-4 


225 


1000 


5-43 


18-4 


334 


1100 


9-25 


19-3 


578 


1200 


21 


20-3 


1469 


Type 6.- 


-Cantilever Lattice, varying 


deptl 


300 


•3 


10-1 


25 


400 


•46 


11-7 


35 


500 


•65 


13-1 


47 


600 


•88 


14-2 


62 


700 


1-2 


15-4 


82 


800 


1 ; 61 


16-4 


107 


900 


2-17 


17-4 


142 


1000 


2-96 


18-4 


191 


1100 


4-15 


19-3 


265 


1200 


6-1 


20-3 


388 


1300 


11-2 


21-1 


705 


1400 


22 


21-8 


1380 


Type 7.- 


-Continuous Girder, varying dept 


300 


•3 


10-1 


25 


400 


•46 


11-7 


35 


500 


•65 


13-1 


47 


600 


•85 


14-2 


60 


700 


1-1 


15-4 


76 



f2 
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Span in feet. 


M. 


L- 


40. 


w. 


800 


1-33 


16 


•4 


91 


900 


1-61 


17 


•4 


110 


1000 


1-84 


18 


•4 


128 


1100 


21 


19 


•3 


144 


1200 


2-48 


20 


•3 


169 


1300 


2-87 


21 


•1 


199 


1400 


3-37 


21 


•8 


230 


1500 


3-91 


22 


■6 


267 


1600 


4-58 


23 


3 


312 


1700 


5-35 


24- 


1 


866 


1800 


6-47 


24 


■6 


449 


1900 


7-98 


25" 


3 


546 


2000 


10-42 


26 ■ 


1 


715 


2100 


14-82 


26- 


6 


981 


2200 


20 


27- 


3 


1375 


2300 


29 


28 


2000 


Fype 8.- 


-Arched Bibs with Braced £ 


'pandril 


300 


•42 


10-1 


36 


400 


•63 


11-7 


44 


500 


•9 


13-1 


60 


600 


1-22 


14-2 


80 


700 


1-55 


15-4 


100 


800 


2-2 


16-4 


135 


900 


8 


17-4 


189 


1000 


4-3 


18-4 


268 


1100 


6-5 


19-3 


408 


1200 


11-3 


20-3 


701 


1300 


30 


211 


1850 


Type 9.- 


-Suspension 


and Stiffening 


Ctird&r 


300 


•36 


8-6 


26 


400 


•53 


10 


36 


500 


•76 


11-2 


50 


600 


1-02 


12-2 


65 


700 


1-4 


13-2 


87 


800 


1-9 


14-1 


116 


900 


2-6 


15 


158 


1000 


3-5 


15 


•8 


211 
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Span in feet. 


M. 


L-40. 


W. 


1100 


6-4 


16-6 


822 


1200 


8-7 


17-3 


616 


1300 


19-4 


18 


1143 


Type 


10. — Suspended Girders 


. 


300 


•36 


8-6 


26 


400 


•62 


10 


36 


600 


•74 


11-2 


49 


600 


1 


12-2 


64 


700 


1-35 


13-2 


86 


800 


1-82 


14-1 


113 


900 


2-48 


16 


162 


1000 


3-38 


15-8 


204 


1100 


6-16 


16-6 


308 


1200 


8-4 


17-3 


600 


1300 


19 


18 . 


1120 


Type 11. 


—Straight-Link Suspension. 


300 


•6 


8-6 


21 


400 


•38 


10 


30 


600 


•66 


11-2 


40 


600 


•78 


12-2 


63 


700 


1-22 


13-2 


78 


800 


1-86 


14-1 


114 


900 


3-37 


16 


200 


1000 


7-63 


16-8 


436 



We have now before us the gross weight of iron per 
foot span required in the construction of bridges of every 
class of design, not absolutely eccentric, as we maintain 
those structures must be which cannot be referred to one 
or the other of the preceding types. 

The weight per foot of the main span will not in itself 
represent the comparative costs of different types of 
superstructure even, and much less, as we have shown 
at the commencement of these papers, that of the entire 
bridge. With the exception of the first four, all our 
type constructions are dependent \tjkhi sxte«^fcx*s> «^ 
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for their stability, and the proportional cost of that por- 
tion spread over the whole span must obviously be in- 
cluded in the proper weight of the span itself before a 
comparison can be made with either of the independent 
girders, where such provision is unnecessary. Thus, 
given a viaduct of three spans, the centre opening being 
double the others, then tha average weight per foot of 
the superstructure, if constructed with independent 
girders, would obviously be the mean weight per foot 
of the large and small spans; whereas, should some 
other system, such as the cantilever be adopted, the 
average weight per foot would be that due to the long 
span throughout. We shall defer for the present, how- 
ever, this branch of our inquiry, and proceed at once 
with the adaptation of our formulsB to steel structures. 

Weight of Steel in Type Bridges. 

As we do not purpose making a digression on the sub- 
ject of the comparative strength and other advantages of 
steel, we shall have little more to present than the 
tabular results given by the formulae, which will be 
but $ slightly modified form of those already advanced 
for similar iron structures. 

The general conditions of the several types will be 
little influenced by the substitution of the new material. 
The deflections will be proportionally the same, although, 
of course, the specific amounts will be greater on account 
of the higher value of the limiting strain. The compa- 
rative weights of metal required in the construction of 
steel and iron long-span bridges will vary in a much 
higher ratio than the mere ultimate resistances of the 
two materials. Thus, if the strain due to the weight of 
the girder itself be 50 cwt per square inch, there will, 
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with a limiting strain of 80 cwt. per square inch, remain 
80 — 50 = 30 cwt. per square inch available for the 
" useful " load ; whereas, had the limiting strain been 
130 cwt., the residue would have been 130—50=80 cwt. 
per square inch ; consequently in such an instance, al- 
though the ultimate resistances of the two materials are 
only as 13 : 8, the practical available strengths would 
be as 8 : 3, or about If times the amount which might 
at first sight appear. We shall consider a strain of 
130 cwt. per square inch on steel to represent the 
same factor of safety as a strain of 80 cwt. per square 
inch on iron. This will be well within the limits, and 
we take it purposely so, to avoid all exaggeration of the 
probable advantages accruing to steel as the material for 
long-span bridges. We shall not make any special mo- 
dification in our/formulae on account of the slightly in- 
creased specific weight of steel, but include all necessary 
changes in the altered values given to the coefficient y. 
It will be unnecessary to give the process in the same 
detail as before ; we shall merely give the final formulae 
and the combined Tables for each type. 

Type 1. — Box Girders with Plate Webs (Steel). 

As the same causes which make this a disadvan- 
tageous form for a long-span iron bridge operate with 
still greater effect when sted is in question, we do not 
consider it necessary to investigate the conditions of ' 
this type in the present instance. 

Type 2. — Lattice Girders (Steel). 

The weight of the platform girders and bracing in 
sted we shall take to be \ o£ t\i£Yt fotmst wass^oaX^Vs^ 
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we shall in all instances add five per cent, for contin- 
gencies to the value of Was given by the formulae. 
The notation will remain as before; that is, S=span in 
feet; T= limiting strain=130 cwt. per square inch; 
a? and y coefficients depending upon the practical con- 
struction of the girders ; t x the strain in hundred-weights 
per square inch resulting from the load of the structure 
itself; M the weight of iron in terms of the "useful" 
load (L) ; and W the gross weight of iron per foot run 
of the entire bridge. 

^ = -03 Sy. When y = 2-7-f- -001 S, we have : 
*,= • 105 S+ -00003 S 2 . 



m. : 


"T-*,' J 


LI = ^T g- 


\/ • 




W = ML + L-40. 




Span in feet. 


'i 


M. 


w. 


300 


34-2 


•35 


25 


400 


46-8 


•56 


38 


500 


60 


•8 


52 


600 


74-8 


1-35 


83 


700 


88-2 


2-11 


126 


800 


103-2 


3-85 


225 


900 


118-8 


10-6 , 


607 


1000 


135 


00 


00 


* Type 


3. — Bowstring Cttrd&r 


(Steel). 




1 


•44/T 






h — rjy 


+ -44 1 





When y = 4-2 + -002S, we have *=-04S V3-36 + -0016S. 

M = TTV -l-^ + Jv^B. 
W = ML + L-40. 
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Span in feet. 


'i 


M. 


W. 


300 


31 


•31 


24 


400 


41-5 


•46 


83 


500 


51-5 


•65 


45 


600 


61-5 


•89 


59 


700 


71 


1-2 


78 


800 


80-5 


1-62 


102 


900 


90 


2-25 


140 


1000 


98 


3 


184 


1100 


103-5 


3-9 


238 


1200 


115-5 


8 


480 


1300 


123 


17-5 


1047 


1400 


131 


00 


00 



Type 4. — Straight-Link GHrder (SteeZ). 

-7<T 

h ~ T- -3*' 

When y = 4-2 -f- -002S, we have t = -059SV3-36 + -0016S. 

M = T=T L = 40 + ^ 
W = ML + L-40. 

300 25-4 -24 21 

400 35-8 -38 29 

500 46-2 -55 40 

600 58-8 -83 55 

700 71-5 1-22 78 

800 86-5 1-99 123 

900 101-6 3-58 214 

1000 124-6 23-1 1304 

1100 140-7 oo oo 

Type 5. — Cantilever Lattice, tmiform Depth (Sted). 



*! = V 26 S + -008S 2 + 32000-179. Wheny = 3-3 + -001S, 



W = ML + L-40. 
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Span in n 


I6l» v< 


M. 


w. 


300 


22 


•29 


22 


400 


30 


•45 


31 


500 


38 


•62 


42 


600 


46 


•86 


54 


700 


54 


1-13 


70 


800 


63 


1-5 


91 


900 


70 


1-93 


116 


1000 


78 


2-53 


152 


1100 


86 


3-34 


198 


1200 


95 


4-74 


280 


1300 


103 


6-76 


397 


1400 


111 


11-1 


650 


1500 


120 


22 


1288 


1600 


128 


120 


7000 


1700 


137 


CO 


CO 


> 6. — Cantilever varying Economic Depth 


<i = 


V21S+' 


' 006 S a + 3200- 


-179. 


M = 


t x b 
*8(T-^) 


' L = 40 + ^ 


\A 




W = ML + L-40. 




300 


18 


•23 


19 


400 


24 


•32 


24 


500 


31 


•47 


33 


600 


37 


•61 


41 


700 


44 


•79 


48 


800 


50 


1-0 


64 


900 


58 


1-27 


76 


1000 


. 64 


1-57 


98 


1100 


71 


1-98 


124 


1200 


79 


2-6 


158 


1300 


85 


3-23 


195 


1400 


91 


' 4 


242 


1500 


98 


5-35 


315 


1600 


106 


7-84 


481 


1700 


113 


12-0 


720 


1800 


120 


22 


1326 


1900 


128 


120 


7150 


2000 


134 


CO 


00 
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Type 7. — Continuous Girder, varying Economic Depth 

(Steel). 



M 



= -^T & — - 1 - L = 40 + i8V 8 - 



W = ML + L-40. 



Span in feet. 


M. 


w. 


800 


•23 


19 


400 


•32 


24 


500 


•47 


38 


600 


•61 


41 


700 


•79 


48 


800 


•97 


63 


900 


1-16 


75 


1000 


1-3 


84 


1100 


1-5 


96 


1200 


1-7 


109 


1300 


1-91 


123 


1400 


2-12 


137 


1500 


2-37 


152 


1600 


2-63 


168 


1700 


2-94 


189 


1800 


3-26 


210 


1900 


8-67 


237 


2000 


4-08 


264 


2100 


4-6 


297 


2200 


5-13 


332 


2300 


6-93 


885 


2400 


6-7 


434 


2500 


7-8 


506 


2600 


9 


585 


2700 


11 


716 


2800 


13-2 


861 


2900 


17-5 


1141 


3000 


24-9 


1625 


3100 


52 


2821 


3200 


11-8 


7000 


4000 


00 


Cfc 
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Type 8.— Arched Bibs with Braced Spandrils {Steel). 

2*T 



«i = 



T + r 



When y = 4-5+ -002 S, we have t = -026 S V3-6+-0016S. 



M = 



Span in feet. 

300 

400 

500 

600 

700 

800 

900 
1000 
1100 
1200 
1300 
1400 
1500 
1600 
1700 
1800 
1900 
2000 



T=V L = 4 ° + 18 
W = ML + L-40. 



18 V s - 



8 
8 
2 
5 

8 
5 



27-6 

36- 

44- 

53- 

58- 

68 

74 

81 

87 

94 
100 
105 
110 
116 
120 
124 
128 
133 



1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8 

12 

20 

64 



M. 

•27 

•39 

•52 

•69 

•87 

•1 

•35 

•68 

•02 

•66 

•33 

•2 

•5 

•3 

•2 

•7 



oo 



w. 

21 

28 

36 

46 

57 

71 

84 

102 

125 

163 

203 

255 

333 

500 

735 

1240 

3836 

oo 



Type 9. — Suspension with Stiffening GHrder (Steel). 

t x = -026 S V 3-36+ -0016 S. _ 
When y = 4-2+ -002 S. L = 40 + ^VS. 

M "20000 + IT-A 1 + 



300 
400 
500 
600 
700 



20000 
W = ML + L-40. 

15-3 -23 

20-8 -34 

26-5 -45 

32-4 -6 

38-5 -77 



)1. When fc = 5 + -003 S, 



17 
24 
31 
39 
49 
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Span in feet. 


ti 


M. 


W. 


800 


44-8 


•97 


60 


900 


51-3 


1-22 


74 


1000 


58 


1-52 


91 


1100 


64-9 


1-9 


113 


1200 


72 


2-38 


148 


1300 


79 


2-98 


175 


1400 


87 


3-92 


228 


1500 


93 


5 


289 


1600 


101 


6-98 


402 


1700 


109 


10-51 


600 


1800 


117 


18-34 


1056 


1900 


125 


51-5 


2910 


2000 


134 


00 


00 



Type 10. — Suspended Girder {Steel). 



<i = 



1-73JT 



T+-73* 
Wheny = 4-2+-002S,wehave/=-0268V f 3-86 + -0016S. 



JUL 


"T-*/ 


J = * v -r * \ 


/ °* 




W = ML + L-60. 




300 


24-4 


•28 


17 


400 


81-6 


•32 


22 


500 


39-7 


•43 


28 


600 


47-5 


•57 


86 


700 


53-7 


•72 


44 


800 


64-5 


•9 


54 


900 


69 


1-13 


66 


1000 


75-6 


1-4 


81 


1100 


82-5 


1-74 


102 


1200 


88 


2-14 


124 


1800 


95 


27 


152 


1400 


101 


8-3 


186 


1500 


106 


4-2 


234 


1600 


110 


5-5 


307 


1700 


117 


9 


500 


1800 


123 


17-5 


961 


1900 


127 


42-3 , 


2320 


2000 


132 


00 


<k 
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Type 11. — Straight-Link Suspension {Steel). 

_ -78<T 
' 1_ T- -22T 

WhenV = 4-2+-002S, we have t= -037S V3-36 + -0016S. 

W = ML + 40-L. 

Span in feet. t x M. W. 

800 • 17-8 -16 14 

400 24-2 -23 18 

500 31-5 -3 23 

600 39-4 -43 30 

700 48 -58 38 

800 56-5 -77 49 

900 64-6 -96 60 

1000 73 1-28 78 

1100 84-5 1-86 110 

1200 95-5 2-77 160 

1300 109 5-2 368 

1400 118-8 10-6 597 

1500 129-5 359 2000 

1600 oo 

Summary. 

The results of our various investigations are shown 
collectively in a graphical form in diagrams Nos, 1 and 
2, the curved lines of which are obtained by plotting 
the gross weight of metal in cwts. per foot span, given in 
the final Tables for each type, to the vertical scale of 
100 cwt. to the inch. A careful inspection of these 
diagrams will enable us easily to trace the comparative 
merits of the respective systems as far as the super- 
structure of the main span itself is involved, and to 
note the varying influence of the span in each instance. 
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A glance will be sufficient to assure us that the several 
types do not maintain the same relative economic posi- 
tions throughout, since in many instances the lines cross 
one another, showing that, at the span corresponding to 
the point of intersection on the diagram, the weight of 
metal required in the construction of a bridge on either 
of the systems in question will be identical. 

Briefly summarizing the results exhibited in the dia- 
gram for iron structures, we find that at the span of 
300 ft., Type 11 — the straight-link suspension bridge — 
obtains an advantage of some 20 per cent, over any 
other system, and that it maintains a certain advantage 
of diminishing value up to 700 ft. span, when it has to 
resign the lead to Type 7 — the continuous girder of 
varying depth— which type maintains a rapidly increas- 
ing advantage over all others up to the limiting span. 
These two forms of construction, then, within their own 
proper spheres, appear to be the most economical pos- 
sible, as regards the superstructure of the main span. 
It is obviously quite possible that in many instances 
anchorage could not be obtained for the suspension 
bridge, except at a cost which would render even our 
heaviest type — the box girder — a more economical form 
of construction. 

The system ranking second in the scale of economy 
is Type 6, the cantilever lattice girder of varying 
depth, which maintains its relative position through- 
out, unaffected by the specific length of span. Types 9 
and 10, the suspension with stiffening girder, and the 
suspended girder, succeed the last-named one. Although 
palpably different both in principle and appearance, th§ 
respective weights are almost identical throughout, being, 



/ 



b 
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up to 700 ft. span, little different to the preceding type. 
We now come to Type 5 — the cantilever lattice girder 
of uniform depth — following closely on the heels of the 
last two systems up to 600 ft. span, when it is superseded 
by Type 8 — the arched rib with braced spandrils. The 
independent girders, as might fairly be expected, occupy 
the lowest place on the list, although at 300 ft. span 
Type 4 — the'straight-link girder — shows a slight advan- 
tage over the arch. Within the limits of 400 or 500 ft. 
span, the straight link is the most economic form of the 
independent girder; above that span the bowstring 
girder surpasses it. Types 2 and 1 — the lattice and 
box girders — conclude the list. 

We have already insisted that the order of economy 
thus exhibited holds good only with reference to the 
superstructure of the main span, and that it does not 
represent the comparative costs of complete structures 
on the different systems, for which, indeed, no general 
rule could possibly be given. Some of our types require 
loftier and, casteris paribus, more expensive piers than 
others ; thus the piers for a suspension bridge will be 
higher than those for an arch, and the land-chains 
required in the former system will be another cause of 
excess. Probably the fairest way of arriving approxi- 
mately at the true relative economy of the different 
systems in ordinary cases will be by ascertaining the gross 
average weight of iron per foot run required in the con- 
struction of viaducts consisting of three spans, of which 
the side spans are one-half the opening of the centre 
one. Under these circumstances, with the exception of 
the independent girders, the average weight per foot 
run will be that due to the long span, whilst in the latter 
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instances the smaller weight per foot of the side spans 
will reduce the average weight per foot of the entire 
structure, as may be seen by the comparison of the fol- 
lowing Tables with former ones : 

S=span of centre opening; ^= span of side openings. 

W=average weight of iron in cwts. per foot run of 
bridge. 

Iron Girder Viaducts. 



s. 


Box. 

w. 


Lattice 
W. 


Bowstring, 
W. 


Straight 1 

w. 


300 


44 


32 




81 


27 


400 


66 


45 




43 


89 


500 


102 


65 




.57 


65 


600 


193 


109 




79 


98 


700 


766 


278 




118 


818 


800 








189 




900 








494 






Steel Girder Viaducts. 




s. 


Lattice. 

w. 


Bowstring. Straight lin 

w. W. 


800 


21 




21 




18 


400 


29 




26 




23 


600 


37 




84 




80 


600 


54 




42 




88 


700 


79 




54 




52 


800 


132 




68 




76 


900 


326 




90 




125 


1000 






116 




672 


1100 






145 






1200 


i 




270 






1800 






568 







From the preceding Tables it is at once apparent that, 
at the shorter spans, the difference of weight between the 

a 
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independent girders and those dependent upon some 
extraneous means of support is much less marked than 
before. Indeed, in some instances the conditions are 
reversed ; thus, at 300 ft. span both the lattice and bow- 
string girders show a certain positive advantage over the 
arch, whilst the more economical system of the straight 
link retains an advantage even up to 400 ft. span. 

The positions of the several types in the scale of eco- 
nomy would, obviously, be again shifted if the side spans 
were taken at a different ratio to the main span than £ ; 
but we believe it is unnecessary on that account to 
extend our investigations. 

Of the numerous practical considerations and contin- 
gencies to be duly weighed and carefully estimated, 
before the fitness of a design for a long-span railway 
bridge could be satisfactorily determined, none are more 
important than those affecting the facility of erection.. 
In the majority of instances scaffolding would impose a 
most extravagant charge on the finished structure for 
mere temporary works, even if the adoption of it were 
not practically prohibited by the necessity of maintain- 
ing the navigable channel — across which, probably, the 
bridge has to be thrown — free from all obstructions. 

Under such circumstances there are obviously but 
two alternatives : the bridge must either be built at the 
nearest available spot, and be lifted or slidden bodily 
into place ; or the design must be such that the 
structure may be built in situ, without adventitious 
support. 

The latter alternative is incapable of application to 
either of our first four types — the independent girders. 
The method adopted in the instance of the Britannia 
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Bridge, where the tubes were built on shore, floated, 
and lifted into place, is an example of the former 
alternative applied to a box girder; and Schwedler's 
six-span bridge, each span of which was conveyed 
in a set of six-wheel wagons to the required spot, 
and lifted bodily into place by four hydraulic presses, 
illustrates the adaptation of the same system to a bow- 
string bridge. 

The more convenient process of constructing the 
bridge in the position it is permanently to hold may, in 
one form or another, be employed for any of our type 
forms, not being one of the first four. Thus, it was 
proposed to build Mr. Fowler's Severn Bridge in suc- 
cessive bays projecting from each side of the two main 
piers, carrying on the process till the two opposing 
centre halves met, and formed a continuous structure. 

In an arched bridge, to be erected without scaffolding, 
temporary ties in some form are indispensable. If it is 
to be lifted into place, the feet of the ribs must be tied 
together ; and if it is to be built in position, the arched 
rib must be tied back to the abutments, as proposed in 
the first design for the Britannia Bridge, 

Types 9, 10, and 11 might all be dealt with in a 
manner analogous to that by which the Ohio suspen- 
sion bridge was successfully erected. Wire ropes were 
paid out over the stern of a vessel, and laid on the 
bed of the river, as if they were electric cables. At 
convenient times they were smartly hoisted up to 
the summit of the towers, and a slight platform was 
placed on them to facilitate the construction of the 
main cables. 

If due consideration be given to these and other 
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special conditions affecting each individual case, we 
think, with the assistance of the Tables already given, 
there will be little difficulty in ascertaining, with a con- 
siderable amount of accuracy, the most suitable form 
of construction for any " long-span railway bridge." 
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The division of railway bridges into the two dosses — 
long and short span— is convenient for the purposes of 
investigation, but it must necessarily be of an arbitrary 
character as regards the precise limits of the two series. 
Under tho head of •' Long-span Bridges" we have 
considered briefly the chief characteristics of railway 
bridges varying from 300 ft. to 8200 ft. in span, and 
we now purpose to group under the head of " Short- 
sjtan Bridges " all spans from the lower limit of tho 
preceding series down to 10 ft. 

The differences between the two groups of railway 
bridges will bo of a sufficiently marked nature to justify 
the division. In a long-span bridge, so defined, the 
weight of tho structure itself will constitute at all times 
a very important, and at the higher spans an all-im- 
portant, proportion of the gross load; and, since the 
action of a rolling load is very different to that of a 
dead load of oqual intensity, the general form of bridge 
suitable to carry a mixed load when the rolling element 
is of insignificant proportion may be essentially different 
from the design suitable for a bridge when those con- 
ditions are reversed. 

Again, a bridge may be defined as of long or short 
span relative to the average length of train traversing 
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it ; because a train does not constitute a rolling load of 
uniform weight per lineal foot, and the variation in its 
density will be of little importance in the instance of 
long spans, but of vital influence in the case of short- 
span bridges. Thus, a passenger-train may be made 
up of a string of vehicles weighing less than half a ton 
per foot run, whilst for the 50 ft. length at the head 
of the train, occupied by the engine and tender, the 
weight fcnay average 1£ ton per foot, or two and a half 
times as much as the remainder of the train ; and in 
the very common case of the employment of two engines 
and tenders the heavier load will apply of course to a 
length of 100 ft. of the train. In the same way a goods 
train may consist of a long line of trucks weighing less 
than f ton per lineal foot, whilst the tank engine at its 
head may average double that amount, or 1 J ton per 
foot. Hence, as the wheel base of a tank engine is not 
unfrequently as little as one-half of the total length of 
engine, it is obvious at once that in short-span bridges 
we shall have to entertain rolling loads at least as high 
as 3 tons per lineal foot, although in the case of long- 
span bridges subject to be traversed by the same trains 
the average weight of the train, or little more than £ 
of the preceding amount, need be considered in the 
calculations. 

It will, we think, be granted at once, that bridges 
which in the ordinary working of the "traffic may be 
loaded throughout their entire length with engines and 
tenders — that is to say, bridges up to 100 ft. in span — 
are practically, in many essential features, short-span 
bridges. If due consideration be given to the influence 
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of the heavy load at the head of the train in traversing 
a long-span bridge, it will be admitted also that the 
300 ft. span, which was adopted in the previous portion 
of this work as the commencement of the long-span 
series and of uniform rolling loads, has not been fixed 
at too high a limit. 

Boiling Load. 

In proceeding now to the consideration of short-span 
railway bridges, and the determination of the weight of 
metal which with ordinary care in design should suffice 
for their construction, it will be necessary in the first 
place to form a clear estimate of the actual practical 
influence of the condition already referred to — that in 
the mixed load upon a short-span bridge, the dead or 
constant load is often of insignificant proportional 
amount. The rolling load in the spans now under 
consideration will not only be relatively greater than 
before, but it will, as already remarked, be absolutely 
greater; and the effect of any alteration in the. factor 
of safety, or in the maximum unit strain upon the 
metal on account of the rolling load, will obviously 
affect the required weight of iron in the girders in a 
double degree. 

The special action of a rolling load upon a girder as 
compared with a dead load of equal intensity may be 
of a threefold nature : 

(1.) The rolling load may impose a greater bending 
stress than that due to the same load in a state of rest, 
and this would be accompanied of course by an in- 
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creased unit strain upon the metal, and an increased 
deflection of the girder. 

(2.) The repeated applications and withdrawals of the 
load, with the consequent bendings of the girder, may 
"fatigue" the metal, and a lower unit strain may on 
that account be desirable. 

(3.) In the case of a railway bridge with permanent 
way inefficiently maintained, these repeated applica- 
tions of the load will be accompanied with vibrations 
which may have the effect of multiplying the number 
of bendings of the girder to an indefinite extent, and so 
increase the fatigue upon the metal. 

Now, in the present day, if we exclude Government 
wagons, rude agricultural carts, and wheelbarrows, 
everything running upon wheels is seated upon 
springs, and this fact is a practical acknowledgment 
of the essential difference between a moving and a 
stationary load. When a vehicle is at rest the deflec- 
tions of the springs are constant, and afford as exact a 
measurement of the insistent load as could be obtained 
by taking the wheels over a weigh bridge. If the load 
continued to press with the same intensity upon the 
wheels when in motion, springs would be useless, as 
their deflection would remain unaltered, and a solid 
block might, consequently, do their work. But expe- 
rience has taught us that on the smoothest railroad 
the springs are at once sensitive to the slightest move- 
ment, and that they may be advantageously introduced, 
and come freely into play, even in the instance of the 
slowly-revolving turned rollers travelling on the accu- 
rately-faced roller-path of a large swing bridge. The 
deflection of the spring of a vehicle in motion is alter- 
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nately greater and less than the mean deflection when 
at rest, and the irresistible inference is that the wheel 
will press upon the supporting medium with a maxi- 
mum intensity corresponding to the greatest deflection 
of the spring and the weight of, and forces referable to, 
the wheels and axles. No better opportunity of appre- 
ciating the practical effect of this condition could be 
obtained than is afforded on many of the main lines of 
railway where a couple of trains frequently run at high 
speed in parallel lines and in the same direction. The 
observer in one train can then note the movement in the 
other train of the whole of the springs on one side of 
both engine and carriages, with the horizontal element 
eliminated and the vertical alone apparent/ It is hardly 
possible under these circumstances to avoid drawing a 
parallel between the train and a long ship in a mode- 
rately smooth sea. The rising and falling of the several 
springs correspond with the undulations of the waves, 
the mean deflection and the mean line of flotation are 
nearly the same, respectively, as when the train is at 
rest and the ship is in perfectly smooth water; but 
the maximum stresses must be deduced from the maxi- 
mum deflection of the springs in the one case, and from 
the immersion measured from the crest of the waves in 
the other ; a very long railway carriage with a large 
number of wheels would have no vertical movement 
itself, neither wpuld a very long ship. Expanding this 
deduction, we are led to the conclusion that a long- 
span bridge will suffer no increase of strain from the 
varying deflections of the springs induced by the 
unavoidable deviations from mathematical accuracy 
in the levels of the permanent way, although the rails 
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themselves will be subject to strains, as we shall show 
hereafter, far greater than those due to the load at 
rest. 

There may, however, be some other agency at work 
increasing the strains under a rolling load beyond that 
evidenced to the senses by the springs ; and, as this is 
a question of paramount importance in the economic 
design of railway bridges, it is no matter for surprise 
that it has engaged the attention of the most eminent 
mathematicians and experimentalists. The results of 
the earlier experiments on the influence of rolling loads 
were certainly very alarming, as they appeared to 
indicate that one ton moving at 30 miles an hour was 
as destructive to a beam as two and a half tons at rest. 
Observations of the deflections of actual bridges, how- 
ever, soon reassured engineers, as the deflections under 
speeds of even 40 or 50 miles per hour were not prac- 
tically greater than those due to the same load at rest. 
Theoretical considerations, at first sight, might errone- 
ously lead us to anticipate a greatly increased deflection 
under a rolling load, since they indicate the maximum 
deflection of an elastic beam under a suddenly imposed 
load to be double that of the final deflection after oscil- 
lations have ceased. The reason for this is obvious 
enough, for the resistance of the beam in deflecting to a 
certain extent measured in foot tons, must be equal to 
the work done by the load in its descent to the same 
extent, and as the latter is equal to the product of the 
load into the ultimate deflection, the former must be 
equal to the product of the mean resistance of the 
beam into the same deflection; hence the mean re- 
sistence of the beam must be equal to the load, and 
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fis the resistance is nil at the commencement of the 
bending, it must be equal to double the load at the 
termination. 

But the conditions of the rolling load on a railway 
bridge are not analogous. The load is not sufficiently 
suddenly applied, and the horizontal motion and vis 
viva of the train destroy other conditions. It might at 
first be concluded that at least the cross girders of a 
bridge spaced at intervals of a yard only, and where 
consequently at 60 miles per hour the load would be 
imposed in the thirtieth part of a second, would con- 
stitute a case of suddenly imposed load and double 
strain, but experience does not bear out this conclusion. 
In an instance observed by the writer the deflection 
of some shallow cross girders so spaced, amounting to 
f of an inch under the driving wheels of the engine 
when at rest, was increased to \ in. only when the 
engine traversed the bridge at considerable speed. In 
fact, in this case it was evident that the work done 
in deflecting the several girders was not performed, as 
in the case of a suddenly applied load, by a vertical 
descent of the weight at each girder, but by increased 
horizontal traction on the whole train; in the same 
manner as the wheel of a road vehicle passing over soft 
ground consolidates its path by the formation of a rut 
at the expense of an additional pull, and not by an 
up-and-down hammering of the wheel. 

One element of increased strain on the main girders 
of a railway bridge under a moving load is sufficiently 
apparent, but on investigation turns out to be insig- 
nificant in effect. The rails, if normally horizontal, will 
obviously be deflected below the horizontal line when 
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the load is traversing the bridge, and the path of 
wheels therefore will be approximately an arc of a 
circle. The resulting centrifugal force will take effect 
upon the girder in a practical vertical direction, and 
in terms of the load the increased bending stress will, 
of course, be equal to the square of the velocity in feet 
per second, divided by 32. times the radius of the deflec- 
tive curve in feet. In practical cases this increase, as 
we have before observed, will be found insignificant. 

The most recent researches of mathematicians show 
that the passage of a train of ordinary length does not 
afford sufficient time for the attainment of molecular 
equilibrium in the girder, and that the increase of 
strain is not worthy of note. M. Bresse has shown 
that with a train of indefinite length, moving at the 
highest practical velocity, the strain, neglecting the 
effects of possible concussion, may be one-third greater 
than that due to the same load at rest ; but that if the 
initial camber of the rails be four-thirds of the statical 
deflection, this increase, under the same reservation, 
will not take effect. 

It is apparent, therefore, that if any very important 
modifications are required by reason of the rolling load 
in girders longer in the span than the very moderate 
length which may be required to eliminate the dis- 
turbances arising from the unequal deflection of the 
different springs of the same vehicle, it can only be to 
provide against the frequent bendings of the girder due 
to the imposition and withdrawal of the load, or the 
effects of shocks arising from irregularities in the roads, 
and other similar causes. The interposition of springs 
protects the ironwork to a great extent from direct 
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impact, or difficulties would be encountered in dealing 
with light girders. Experiments on the effect of falling 
weights give very conflicting, and, in some instances, 
unintelligible results. It may readily be understood 
that a rectangular bar of any proportions, provided it 
be of the given weight per foot, will stand the same 
intensity of blow, whether it take effect on the flat side 
or on the edge of the bar ; because the work done in 
fracturing the bar will be proportional to the product 
of the breaking weight into the ultimate deflection, 
which will be a constant amount for all rectangular 
bars of a given span and weight per foot. It is not so 
apparent, however, that a round bar of the same 
weight* per foot will sustain the same blow as the rect- 
angular bar, nor that the deflection will be proportional 
to the velocity of impact instead of the square of the 
same, yet both these facts are deduced from experiment. 
Although in bridges of very moderate span the mean 
pressure on the springs of the carriages traversing it 
will differ but little from the normal pressure, and as a 
consequence the bending moment upon the girders will 
be much the same whether the load be moving or at 
rest, in shorter bridges, yet, where the span is small 
relative to the length of the carriage, a most material 
iucrease in the bending moment jnay have to be pro- 
vided for in designing the girders. The play of the 
springs of an engine is a rough test of the efficiency 
and state of maintenance of the permanent way fami- 
liar to most locomotive superintendents. If the rails 
be badly maintained over a bridge, or if badly balanced 
engines be running on the line, the strain upon the 
main girders, if short, and upon the cross-girders in 
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every case, will be increased to an extent which may at 
times pass unsuspectingly beyond the limits of safety. 
The experiments conducted by Baron Von Weber to 
ascertain the variations in the load upon the springs of 
engines gave such startling results that they demand 
notice in any inquiry of the present nature. 

The engines employed were of two different types, 
but as analogous results were obtained with each, it is 
only necessary to take one group of experiments. The 
engine used in these experiments had four coupled 
drivers and a pair of leading wheels, and the deflections 
of the springs of the leading and trailing wheels were 
noted, to ascertain the variations in the load due to the 
pitching of the engine and other causes. The normal 
weight upon each spring of the leading wheels was from 
3 J to 4 tons, and at times this weight was found to 
increase from 7 J to upwards of 8 tons, whilst at other 
times it decreased from £ to J ton only. In the case of 
the trailing coupled wheels the variation was also enor- 
mous, though not proportionally so great as in the more 
lightly-loaded leading wheels. The normal load upon 
each of the trailing wheels was about 5} tons, but at 
times as high a stress as upwards of 10 tons was regis- 
tered, whilst at intervals the deflection of the spring 
would correspond to a stress of but 1£ ton. 

Now, the normal weight upon the most heavily- 
loaded driving wheels in use on our railways is not 
more than 7-J- tons, and great efforts are made by the 
employment of 8-wheel coupled engines, and other 
objectionable expedients, to reduce this stress. But 
these experiments of Baron Von Weber show that even 
the small light leading wheels which ordinarily pass 
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unnoticed in our calculations, and which in the present 
case carried a normal load of under 4 tons, may, if the 
engine be badly balanced or the permanent way be not 
efficiently maintained, impose a greater strain upon 
rails and cross girders than that due to the normal 
pressure of our heaviest and most dreaded driving 
wheels. 

The increase of the normal load upon both leading 
and trailing axles averaged about 4 tons per wheel, 
or from | to i of the total weight of the engine. 
The variation in the load upon the springs would no 
doubt be proportional to the weight of engine ; hence in 
some of our 45-ton 6-wheel coupled tank engines, the 
normal load of 7£ tons per wheel might be increased 
at least 6 tons by the pitching of the engine, making a 
maximum load of 13J tons per wheel, and even this 
enormous pressure might be under-estimated, because 
the springs would be more rigid, and the disturbance 
of the permanent way might be greater with such loads 
than with the lighter engines used in Weber's expe- 
riments. 

Nor should the remarkable diminution in the pres- 
sure of the wheels, at times occurring, pass unnoticed. 
Apart from the influence which this condition exercises 
upon the maintenance of the permanent way, it will be 
at once apparent that it may destroy almost all the 
virtue of continuity so far as strain is involved, both in 
the rails and in the rail girders which are frequently 
placed between the cross girders of a bridge. 

Startling as Baron Von Weber's results undoubtedly 
are, it can hardly fail to occur to such engineers as 
have not forgotten the experiments relating to the 
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balancing of locomotives carried out by Le Chatelier a 
quarter of a century ago, that there may be many 
forces in operation tending to increase the pressure 
upon the rails, which would not be registered by the 
observations of the springs instituted by Von Weber. 
Anomalous though the proposition may appear, it may 
readily be made apparent that a diminished pressure 
upon the spring, in some instances, indicates an in- 
creased pressure upon the rail. 

Other pressures than those due to weight of the 
wheels and axles are communicated directly to the rails 
without the intervention of springs. Thus the vertical 
pressure due to the obliquity of the connecting rod 
will be transmitted directly to the rails, as well as 
the centrifugal force of any unbalanced weight in the 
wheels and axles, or other revolving masses. A little 
reflection will make it evident that when the engine is 
travelling in a forward direction the obliquity of the 
connecting rod will press the driving wheels down upon 
the rails at each half-stroke, and at the same time lift 
the engine off the leading wheels by the thrust of the rod 
against the guide bars. The latter action will also, if 
no compensating beams are introduced, lift the engine 
to a smaller extent off the driving-wheel springs also ; 
hence .these springs will indicate a reduced pressure, 
although the actual pressure upon the rails will be far 
in excess of the normal load. 

The disturbing action of the connecting rod is 
greatest when the wheel base is short, as in 6-wheel 
coupled engines, and it unfortunately happens that in 
this class of engine the cylinders are usually fixed at a 
rather steep inclination to clear the leading axle, which 
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arrangement tends to lpodify the normal distribution of 
the load in the same direction as the obliquity of the 
connecting rod. The importance of the resulting modi- 
fications will be best enforced by a practical example, 
and for this purpose we will refer to a rather exag- 
gerated type — the tank engines constructed for the 
Metropolitan Eailway Company, with 20-inch cylinders 
by 2-feet stroke, placed at an inclination of 1 in 8£. 

The length of the connecting rod being 6 ft. 8 in., 
its downward thrust upon the crank pin at half-stroke 

will be rather more than the fraction — 4- -— -, or say 

of 8J 

T 3 T of the load upon the piston. With a pressure of 
130 lbs. on the square inch, that upon the 20-inch 
piston will be nearly 18 tons; hence the downward 
thrust of the rod will be T 3 T X 18 tons, or nearly 5 tons, 
and the maximum joint vertical pressure of the two 
rods upon the driving axle will be 5V2, or nearly 
7 tons. This pressure of 7 tons will obviously be 
transmitted to the rails without the intervention of the 
springs, but the normal load upon the driving axle is 
not necessarily increased to the full extent of this pres- 
sure. There will be a force of 7 tons also lifting the 
forward end of the engine by the guide bars, and, if 
compensating beams are not introduced between the 
driving and trailing axles, this relief of weight will 
be shared by the leading and driving wheel springs in 
the respective proportions of about $ and £. Hence 
the total effective increased load upon the driving 
wheels would be f X 7 tons, or 4f tons, and the 
normal load of 15 tons per axle would be diminished 
to 10J tons in the instance of the leading wheels, and 
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increased to 19$ tons in that of the driving wheels, 
whilst the trailing wheels alone would remain un- 
affected by the admission of steam to the cylinders 
when both engines are at half-stroke. 

With the compensating beams already referred to, 
the disturbance would be still greater, since the full 
pressure of 7 tons would be taken off the leading 
wheels and added to the drivers ; hence the resultant 
loads upon those wheels and the trailing wheels would 
be 8 tons, 22 tons, and 15 tons respectively. 

We have already referred to another action tending 
to increase the pressure upon the rails, not registered 
by the play of the springs — namely, the centrifugal 
force of unbalanced revolving masses. Very shortly 
after the attainment of high speeds upon railways, the 
oscillations arising from the rapid revolution of the 
cranks and their appendages became so apparent that 
the necessity of neutralizing the action of these masses 
by the insertion of opposing weights in the driving 
wheels was at once indicated. It was then found that 
even with this provision the alternating movements of 
the reciprocating masses induced a sinuous movement, 
which Fernihough proposed to check by an increase 
in the balance-weight — in short, by treating the reci- 
procating masses as merely so much addition to the 
revolving masses. 

This arrangement will be seen to be perfectly 
effectual* as regards the horizontal action of both reci- 
procating and revolving weights, but it involves an 
excess in the balance-weight as regards the vertical 
forces, and this excess must necessarily be met by the 
long-suffering permanent way. 
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Again referring to a specific example, in the engine 
already chosen for illustration, the weight of the reci- 
procating masses, exclusive of the revolving portions, 
is about f- ton for each cylinder, and if the horizontal 
action of this weight be neutralized, the balance-weight 
referred to the crank pin will obviously be f ton 
greater than is required for the vertical action of the 
revolving masses, and it is equally obvious that the 
resulting centrifugal force will take effect upon the rail. 

Since the wheels of our engine are 4 ft. diameter, 
at 25 miles per hour the speed of the crank pin will 
be 18^ ft. per second, and the excess of centrifugal 

force will be : If™* - 18 * * 18 k = 4 tons. 

32 x 1 

Hence if the axis of the cylinder were in the plane of 

revolution of the balance-weight, and the said weight 

were divided between the three driving wheels on the 

same side of the engine — perhaps the sole advantage as 

regards stability peculiar to a 6-wheel coupled engine 

— the plus and minus variation in the load upon the 

driving wheel due to the excess in the balance-weight 

would be 1| tons. Under the same conditions as to 

axis of cylinder, we have already seen the increase 

due to obliquity of connecting rod and inclination of 

cylinder may be 5 tons; hence the total increase 

would be 6£ tons, which would raise the normal load 

upon the driving wheel from 7£ tons to 13 J tons, 

or nearly cent, per cent. — 'a result practically identical 

with that found by Von Weber to be registered by the 

springs. But this increase of cent, per cent, would 

fortunately not be obtained in practice, since the axis 

of the cylinder would not be in the plane of the wheel* 
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but a considerable distance inside it, as no one would 
have the temerity to build an engine of the class 
described with outside cylinders, whilst if we take the 
joint action of both cylinders, the periods of maximum 
effort of the two disturbing forces are not coterminous, 
and their effect would be less. 

Sufficient, however, has been advanced to show that 
it is, in truth, almost impossible to over-estimate the de- 
structive action of a heavy 6-wheel coupled tank engine 
with short wheel base and overhanging ends, when the 
permanent way is weak or badly maintained, and this 
fact should be kept clearly in view when proportioning 
the cross girders of a bridge subject to be traversed by 
these monsters. The successive deflections of the cross 
girders, if shallow, tend to set up oscillations of the 
engine, and unless exceptionally strong cross girders be 
employed, a distributing girder under each rail to 
ensure a moderately firm platform is a necessary con- 
dition of stability. 

An instructive illustration of this fact was afforded 
by the recent failure of the cross girders of a railway 
bridge spanning the Regent's Park Canal. The cross 
girders referred to were of 14 ft. 6 in. span, and as their 
depth was from the special circumstances of the jcase 
absolutely limited to 8 in., they were necessarily placed 
very close together. The headway not admitting of 
distributing girders being placed as desirable under the 
rails, two longitudinal stiffening girders, 18 in. deep, 
were carried over the cross girders for the entire length 
of the bridge, and at a distance of 2 ft. 3 in. from the 
outer edge of each rail. Each cross girder was securely 
bolted to these longitudinals, and was also secured to 
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the stiffeners of the main girders by T irons and gusset 
plates, thus the whole platform was well bound together 
and the several parts were mutually sustaining. The 
strength of the ironwork was such that, with 15 tons 
upon an axle, the tensile strain should not exceed 
4 tons per square inch. 

Notwithstanding the solidity, of the structure and the 
low unit strain, this platform was entirely destroyed in 
about four years, and there can be no doubt that the 
work of disintegration commenced simultaneously with 
the adoption of a 45-ton engine upon a wheel base of 
but 14 ft., and an overhang at each end of more than 
half that amount, for the working of the traffic over this 
bridge. 

With the results of Weber's experiments before us, a 
fair idea may be formed of the plunging action of such 
an engine when traversing the necessarily elastic plat- 
form of this bridge and the permanent way on each side 
of it. It is no matter for surprise that the heavy steel 
rails succumbed to blows which at times might be 
equivalent to« a load of 30 tons per axle, or that a 
racking and gradual loosening of the component parts 
of the bridge platform should ensue, and its destruction 
in detail become merely a question of time. The dead 
weight of the platform itself was, of course, too small to 
appreciably mitigate the effect of the rolling load, and, 
as will hereafter be shown, the alternate downward and 
upward bending of the cross girders, due to the con- 
tinuity of the longitudinal stiffening girders already 
referred to as having been secured to their upper 
flanges, would have a powerful influence in determining 
the life of the cross girders. 
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Notwithstanding these unfortunate conditions, the 
girders did not fail until upwards of 4| million pairs 
of wheels had passed over the bridge, and deflected 
each cross girder, of course, the same number of times. 
Even after the flange of each cross girder had been 
fractured in one or more places, an engine was, in igno- 
rance, backed upon the bridge, and, although the bend- 
ing of the platform under the great weight was so 
considerable that the guard in front of the driving 
wheels scraped the rails, there was still an ample 
margin of safety, as the gussets by which the cross 
girders were secured to the main girders still held on, 
and, acting as cantilevers, efficiently sustained the 
weight of the engine. The practical value of good 
mechanical attachments, and of gussets and other 
stiffening arrangements which do not enter into our 
theoretical considerations, are thus plainly manifested. 

The instance of failure recorded above is, in itself, 
both alarming and reassuring. It is alarming inas- 
much as the low unit strain upon the metal adopted in 
proportioning the strength of the girders in the usual 
way upon the basis of the maximum normal load upon 
a pair of wheels proved insufficient to secure the 
structure against the action of the exceptionally de- 
structive engine worked over the bridge. It is re- 
assuring in the sense that the work of destruction was 
gradual, and that the endurance of the cross girders was 
not overcome until they had sustained some five million 
repeated bendings. 

Having thus directed attention to the vast difference 
which maty obtain under certain conditions in practice 
between a rolling load and the same load in a state of 
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rest, we may proceed to consider the effect of the fre- 
quent bendings upon the metal in girders subject to a 
rolling load. 

At low unit strains the accumulated results of ex- 
perience in every branch of construction sufficiently 
demonstrate the fact that the effect of repeated alterna- 
tions of strain upon the endurance of the material is 
practically nil. But, on the other hand, where the 
unit strain at all approaches the elastic limit, the results 
of experience no less conclusively demonstrate the fact 
that the failure of the structure is merely a question of 
time. Mechanical engineers have arrived at their pre- 
sent tolerably uniform practice as regards the absolute 
and relative strengths of the different members of 
engines and machinery in general, by a tentative pro- 
cess. The failure of a particular portion, after a greater 
or less period of working, has suggested a corresponding 
increase in the renewed part in most instances, but in 
certain special instances the effect of alternating strains 
combined with or arising from unavoidable shocks in 
working, is so powerful, that engineers give up the 
attempt to confer permanent durability by increased 
strength, and accept the alternative of a limited life for 
this special member of the machine. Striking illustra- 
tions of this fact are afforded by forge machinery, thus, 
notwithstanding the enormous weight of metal employed 
in the construction of squeezers for blooms, the life of 
the squeezer arm averages but ten months, whilst that 
of the crank, which revolves at the rate of from 50 to 
80 revolutions per minute, is but three months. 

Mechanical engineers have, therefore, at all times 
necessarily appreciated the prejudicial action of alter- 
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nating strains, but the matter has not been enforced in 
the same manner upon the attention of civil engineers 
engaged in the construction of bridges. Indeed, until 
the results of the exhaustive experiments carried out 
by Herr Wohler were made public, the absence of 
exact data afforded some excuse to engineers for 'the 
occasional underrating of the effects of repeated strains. 
No such an excuse can now be legitimately urged, for 
these experiments conclusively prove that whilst an 
occasional excessive strain may be risked, a frequently 
recurring high strain should be guarded against as no 
less disastrous to the structure in the long run than 
the imposition of the ultimate strain at once. 

The higher the unit strain, the shorter will be the 
life of the material, though not in precise inverse pro- 
portion. Thus, in one series of experiments, the bars 
broke with less than half' a million applications of a 
tensile strain, amounting to about £ of the ultimate 
resistance, whilst when the strain was reduced to about 
f of the breaking strain, the bars sustained upwards 
of ten million applications of the load. 

The essential difference between live and dead loads, 
where high unit strains are involved, was clearly ex- 
hibited in another series of experiments, where the bars 
broke with little more than 100,000 impositions of a 
" live " load, amounting to ■§• of the breaking weight, 
whilst when the load of equal intensity was one-half 
" live " and one half " dead " weight, the impositions of 
the live load was extended to four million times without 
fracture occurring. 

In the preceding experiments the bars were well 
formed, and where reduced in diameter the return 
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angles were rounded off. If these precautions are not 
observed, another element of danger pertains to live 
loads. Thus, a bar which with filled-in angles bore 
half a million pulls, broke with less than 40,000 when 
the corners were finished square. This fact bears 
closely upon the question of rivet holes in flanges with 
the consequent sudden reduction in sectional area, and 
indicates the advantage of employing rolled joists for 
bridge platforms, in instances where the cross girders 
are necessarily shallow and the variation in the load 
is great. It also indicates the advantage of dispensing 
with holes in flange rails, and adopting some expedient 
other than fang bolts for securing the rails to the 
sleepers. 

The experiments carried out by Herr Wohler to 
ascertain the resistance of bars to repeated transverse 
stresses gave analogous results. Thus, with a calculated 
maximum tensile strain upon the fibres of 26 tons per 
square inch the bars bore about 170,000 repetitions of 
the stress, with 21 tons per square inch nearly half a 
million, with 17 tons upwards of four million repetitions, 
whilst when the calculated stress was reduced to 14 tons 
per square inch the bars sustained upwards of 48 million 
bendings without fracture. 

The general tenor of the evidence adduced by Herr 
Wohler points to the conclusion that if a bar is sub- 
ject to alternate pull and thrust — as in the instance 
of the central diagonals of a lattice bridge, or the parts 
of a continuous girder adjacent to the points of con- 
trary flexure — the practical ultimate strength of the 
iron at the end of an indefinite term of years will be 
only about £ of its pristine strength; and that if the 
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bar be subject to one class of strain only, increasing 
from nil to the maximum intensity, under the passage 
of a rolling load, the practical strength of the iron will 
be about § of its original amount, whilst if the load 
be one- half constant and one-half variable, the resist- 
ance will be increased to £. 

Fairbairn's experiments upon the transverse strength 
of cast-iron bars showed that even with a perfectly 
stable load, amounting to § of the breaking weight, 
the failure of the bars was only a question of time. 
This would appear to indicate that Herr Wohler's 
results would have been still less favourable if the 
successive deflections to which he submitted his bars 
had extended over a longer series of years. It must 
not be forgotten, however, that the maximum stress 
upon the fibres of a bar, loaded to § of its breaking 
weight, is more than § of the ultimate unit resist- 
ance by reason of the law ut tensio sic vis not holding 
good at the higher strains. The same remark applies 
to the conclusion arrived at by the same experimenter 
that all the bars would fail with the repeated appli- 
cation of a transverse stress equal to \ the breaking 
weight. 

The practical truth of Fairbairn's conclusion that a 
steady load of $ the breaking weight would, in the 
course of time, fracture a beam, was forcibly evidenced 
in the instance of the failure, in the winter of 1869, of the 
cast-iron girders carrying the Somerset House terrace 
over the dining-iall of King's College. The load upon 
the girders consisted solely of brick arches and gravel 
filling ; hence the effect of live load did not enter into 
the consideration. The bending moment of the load, 
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which was imposed upon the girders for many years, 
was equivalent to a weight of 21 tons, applied at the 
centre of the 19 ft. span. Both by calculation and by 
direct experiment the breaking weight of the girders 
was ascertained to be 33 tons, hence the working load 
was no less than §£, or practically £ of the breaking 
weight, and the failure of the girders and consequent 
destruction of the fine dining-hall could afford no 
reasonable grounds for surprise. 

Although, as already remarked, the question of time 
might have modified some of Herr Wohler's conclu- 
sions, the fact that at strains, approaching the elastic 
limit, a given variable load is at least as destructive 
as one and a half times its amount, if constant, was 
amply evidenced in both sets of experiments. Indeed, 
a much greater difference obtained in the case of a 
wrought-iron riveted girder, tested by Fairbairn, which, 
after being once broken by repeated applications of 
£ of the breaking weight, was repaired and submitted 
to three million applications of i, followed by 30,000 
applications of £ of the breaking weight, when failure 
occurred. 

In all the preceding instances, the load, though vari- 
able in amount, was steadily applied ; had the loading 
been accompanied by shocks, the endurance of the iron,, 
no doubt, would have been less. 

We have now before us sufficient evidence to enable 
us to form a practical conclusion as to the effect of 
rolling loads upon girders. With low unit* strains the 
life of a girder will be the same whether the load be 
live or dead, but under strains approaching the elastic 
limit, a load of the former class will be from H times 
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to nearly twice as destructive as one of the latter. In 
practice the working strain is usually relatively low, 
though not sufficiently so to enable the effect of rolling 
load to be entirely eliminated in cases where the dead 
load is small. 

We have already seen that in spans of even very 
moderate length neither the action of the springs of 
the vehicles traversing the bridge nor any other agency 
imposes an appreciably greater stress upon the girders 
than would be due to the same load in a state of rest. 
Hence in long-span bridges it is unnecessary to consider 
the special action of rolling load. When dealing with 
cross girders and short main girders it is, however, 
necessary to remember that the actual load to be pro- 
vided for will be greater than the normal load upon 
the heaviest loaded wheels to an extent dependent 
upon the condition of the permanent way and type 
of engine employed, but which in ordinary cases may 
be taken as equal to 20 per cent, or upwards of the 
normal load, according to the ordinary speed of traffic 
over bridge. 

It is also necessary to bear in mind the fact that 
repeated bendings may be injurious to a girder loaded 
with little dead weight, although it would be quite 
innocuous were the mixed load of live and dead weight 
in different proportions. In the instance of cross 
girders and the shorter main girders this condition 
will probably be sufficiently provided for, if we adopt 
a maximum unit strain upon the metal 20 per cent, 
lower than that adopted for the longer span bridges. 
Having provided for a maximum tensile strain of 5 tons 
per square inch net sectional area in our long-span 
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bridges, we shall' therefore take a strain of 4 tons per 
square inch for the lower spans of our series of short- 
span bridges, and gradually increase this strain as the 
proportion of dead load becomes greater, until at 200 ft. 
span it attains its maximum value of 5 tons per square 
inch. 



Having thus briefly reviewed the relative action of 
the rolling load in long and short span bridges, we 
may proceed to estimate the absolute amount of load 
which may be imposed upon bridges of different spans 
by the engines and trains now running upon our prin- 
cipal lines of railway. 

There would appear to exist a tacit understanding 
amongst locomotive superintendents that whatever the 
type of engine may be, the weigh-bridge weight of a 
pair of loaded wheels must not exceed 15 tons. A few 
engines were constructed for the North London Eail- 
' way, with 32 tons upon four coupled wheels, but in sub- 
sequent engines the wheel base was altered so as to 
reduce this load to the generally accepted limit. 

As an example of the modern type of passenger 
engine for working heavy and fast trains, we may take 
the powerful locomotives built by Mr. Stirling to work 
the express traffic of the Great Northern Kailway 
between King's Cross and Peterborough at the average 
speed of 47 miles per hour. Gradients of 1 in 105, 
and of 1 in 200, for nearly a continous length of 13 
miles, have to be surmounted by the engines, with train 
of from 15 to 26 carriages in length. Powerful engines 
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are consequently a necessity; the cylinders provided 
are 18 inches in diameter, by 2 ft. 4 in. stroke, and 
they are supplied with steam of 140 lbs. pressure by 
a boiler containing 1165 square feet of heating surface. 
The engines are 8-wheelecL; the leading end is carried 
upon a 4-wheel bogie of 6 ft. 6 in. wheel base; the 
8 ft. driving wheels are placed 7 ft. 9 in. behind the 
bogie, and the trailing wheels a further distance of 
8 ft. 8 in. in the rear, hence the total wheel base of 
the engine is 22 ft. 11 in. The normal loads upon 
the several pairs of wheels in working order are 7 tons 
upon the front, and 8 tons upon the hind bogie wheels ; 
15 tons upon the driving, and 8J tons upon the trail- 
ing wheels — total, 38£ tons, or 1^ ton per foot run of 
engine length (29 ft. 7 in.). Tenders 20 ft. 7 in. long, 
and weighing 26£ tons loaded, are used alike for these 
engines and the heavy goods locomotives of the same 
railway; hence the total length of engine and tender 
is 50 ft., and the total weight 65 tons, or 1^ ton per 
foot run. 

As an example of powerful goods locomotive and 
tender we may again select an engine of the Great 
Northern Company's construction. The cylinder power 
is even greater than in the previous class of engine, 
as with the same stroke of 2 ft. 4 in. the diameter is 
1 inch larger, or 19 inches, and the heating surface is 
correspondingly increased to 1352 square feet. The 
six coupled wheels are 5 ft. diameter, and the wheel 
base is 17 ft. 7 in. The load upon the leading wheels 
is 14 tons, upon the centre wheels 15 tons, and upon 
the trailing wheels 11^ tons ; the total weight of engine 
being 40£ tons, or 1*43 ton per foot run of its length 
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(28 ft.), or 2*29 tons per foot wheel base. Since the 
tender used with these engines is identical with that 
already described, the total length of engine and 
tender will be 48 ft. 7 in., and the total weight 66J 
tons, or 1| ton per foot run. 

In a similar class of locomotive recently constructed 
for the London and Brighton Eailway .Company, with 
cylinders 17£ in. diameter, by 2 ft. 2 in. stroke, and 
a heating surface of 1414 square feet, the weight of 
the engine is 35§ tons, or 1 • 34 ton per foot of engine 
length, (26 ft. 6 in.), or 2£ tons per foot of wheel base 
(15 ft. 3 in.). 

Turning now to the far more formidable persecutors 
of permanent way and light cross girders — the heavy 
tank locomotive — we may cite as facile princeps, those 
constructed to work the St. John's Wood Eailway traffic 
up the proposed 1 in 27 Hampstead incline. These 
engines combine great weight with short wheel base, 
and consequent great overhang at each end. The 
cylinders are 20 in, diameter by 2 ft. stroke, the 
heating surface is 1132 square feet, and the weight in 
working order is 45 tons, or 1£ ton per foot run of 
engine length (30 ft.), or no less than 3£ tons per 
foot wheel base (14 ft.). 

To those who have followed the previous portion of 
this paper, the destructive action of such an engine 
upon almost any substratum could form no matter for 
conjecture. Although the maximum load upon a pair 
of wheels is nominally the same in all the preceding 
engines, the real load in the case of the Great Northern 
goods engine, with its heavily loaded leading wheels, 
would be greater than in the instance of the express 
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engine, and in the case of the tank engine last cited 
the excess of load would be still greater. 

There is little probability that the effective weights 
of the preceding representatives of powerful engines 
will be exceeded in the future. The tendency is rather 
to adopt expedients which will reduce the stress upon 
permanent way, such as the better equalization of the 
load by compensating levers and by bogies. Mr. 
Fairlie's labours to attain the more perfect ideal must 
also bear fruit in time, if only by enforcing upon loco- 
motive superintendents the inherent defects of many of 
the existing types of engines. 

With these data as to the weights of locomotives we 
may now ascertain what the rolling load upon short- 
span bridges may amount to in practice, and it will 
be convenient to reduce in all cases the actual load, 
which of course occurs at points, to the equivalent load 
uniformly distributed. 

Commencing with the span of 10 ft., which has been 
fixed as the lower limit of our series of short-span 
bridges, it will be at once obvious that the maximum 
bending moment will occur when a pair of driving 
wheels arrives at the centre of the span, and that, 
consequently, the equivalent distributed weight will be 
equal to double the maximum load upon a pair of 
wheels. With the assumed maximum normal load of 
15 tons, it follows that the normal rolling load for the 
10 ft. span will be 3 tons per lineal foot for each line 
of rails. 

With a 20 ft. span the whole weight of the tank 
engine will rest upon the bridge, and when centrally 
placed the moment of the 45 tons load will be 120 foot 
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S 2 

tons; hence, dividing by — we get 2^ tons as the 

equivalent normal distributed load for each line of 
rails. 

When the same engine is similarly placed upon a 
30 ft. span, the bending moment will be nearly double 
the preceding, and the equivalent load will be 2 T V tons 
per foot 

If we admit that two such tank engines may be 
placed at the head of a train, they would cover a 
bridge of 60 ft. span, and the load might be taken as 
practically uniform, and at the rate of 1£ ton per foot 
run. 

A single Great Northern engine and tender would 
nearly cover the same span, and the load in the 
instance of the express engine would be rather more 
than 1J ton per foot run, and in that of the goods 
engine rather less than If ton. 

Two such engines and tenders would cover a span 
of 100 ft., and would impose upon it a practically uniform 
load of If ton per foot, for each line of rails. 

For spans between 100 ft. and 275 ft. — the higher 
limit of our series of short-span bridges — the rolling 
load may be considered to vary inversely as the spans, 
between the limits of the preceding If ton per foot 
run and the 1 ton per foot run which we have adopted 
as an ample allowance for the rolling load upon a 
bridge 275 ft. in span. 

Tabulating the preceding results we have the norma 
rolling loads upon the spans enumerated as follow : 
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Span. 


Normal Boiling Load. 


10 feet. 


60 


cwt. 


20 „ 


48 


99 


30 „ 


42 


99 


60 „ 


30 


99 


100 „ 


27-5 


99 


150 „ 


25 


99 


200 „ 


22-5 


99 


275 „ 


20 


99 



We have already seen that the normal rolling load 
upon a bridge will be increased in practice by an 
amount dependent upon the type of engine, construction 
of bridge platform, state of maintenance of permanent 
way, speed of trains traversing the bridge, and other 
considerations. It will be necessary to adopt some 
value for the percentage of increase, but the assump- 
tion must necessarily be arbitrary. The same remark 
applies to the adoption of different maximum unit 
strains for different proportions of rolling and dead 
load, for, as we have already pointed out, the experi- 
ments bearing upon the matter apply immediately to 
strains near to the elastic limit only. We have, however, 
already expressed our opinion that the variation in the 
maximum unit tensile strain upon this metal in railway 
girders may in practice be reasonably comprised within 
the limits of from 4 to 5 tons per square inch, and that 
the increase in the normal rolling load may be taken as 
varing from nil in long spans to 20 per cent, in spans 
subject to the load of one pair of wheels only. Starting, 
therefore, with these arbitrarily determined limits, the 
effective rolling loads, and the working strain upon the 
metal for the several spans, will be as follow : 
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Single Line, 


Tensile iti-aln per squnre inch. 


Span, 


HonnaL 


ta* 


KffK.lv.. 


Standard. | Dmkim. 


Working, 




cwt 


lirr win 


owt 


t.ni- 


DM writ 


torn 


10 


60 




,72 


5 




1 


20 


48 


10 


53 




18 




30 


42 




45 




16 


w 


60 


30 


S 


31 




13 


*i 


100 


27-B 


nil. 


27-5 




10 


*i 


ISO 


25 




26 




5 




200 


22' S 




22-5 




nil. 


5 


275 


20 




20 




" 


5 



The rolling loads as given above may appear high in 
the instance of the shorter spans, but they are not 
proportionally higher than the loads taken for long 
spans, since an ordinary train averages only from 8 ewt. 
to 12 cwt. per foot ran. The precise loads which 
should be provided for in any particular line of railway 
is of course a matter for the judgment of the engineer ; 
the above Table merely represents the loads which stock 
at present running are capable of imposing upon bridges, 
and they are not based upon the improbable hypothesis 
of the whole bridge being loaded with engines and 
tenders, or other abnormal arrangements. 

Having thus fixed upon the rolling load which we 
propose to provide for in short-span railway bridges, we 
must now fix in like manner upon the dead load, before 
an estimate of the weight of iron in such bridges can 
be formed. 

Dead Load. 

Excluding for the present the main girders of the 
bridge, the dead load will comprise the iron or timber 
flooring, usually slightly covered with ballast, the per- 
manent way, cross girders with gusset attachments \» 
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main girders, horizontal bracing at level of cross girders, 
and in the longer spans a second set of horizontal 
bracing, struts, and vertical bracing frames. In the 
instance of a double line of railway carried upon two 
main girders, the weight of the preceding elements 
may be taken as follows : 





Dead load per foot run 


Span in feet. 


(exclusive of main girders). 


10 to 100 


14 cwt. 


100 to 150 


15 „ 


150 to 200 


16 „ 


200 to 250 


17 „ 


250 to 275 


18 „ 



Where the two lines of railway are supported upon 
three main girders, the above loads may be reduced by 
2 cwt, per foot; and where upon four girders by 4 cwt. 
per foot. 

With both live loads and dead loads now before us, 
we may at once proceed to ascertain the weight of iron 
required in the construction of double line railway 
bridges from 10 ft. to 275 ft. in span — the final object 
of the present paper. 

The type forms of bridges proposed to be considered 
are as follow : 

Type 1. — Plate Girders. 

Division a: Two main girders, with cross girders secured to 

lower flanges of main girders. 
, „ b. Three main girders, with cross girders secured 
to lower flanges of main girders. 
„ c. Two main girders with cross girders secured to 

upper flanges of main girders. 
•„ d. Three main girders with cross girders secured 
to upper flanges of main girders. 
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Division e. Four main girders under rails, with bracing, 

platform brackets, and handrail, but with no 
cross girders. 

Type 2. — Lattice Girders (ordinary construction). 

Division a. Two main girders with cross girders secured to 

lower flanges of main girders. 
„ b. Three main girders with cross girders secured 
to lower flanges of main girders. 

Type 3. — Bowstring Girders (or Lattice Girders of special 

construction). 

Type 4. — Continuous Girders. 

Division a. Two main plate girders with cross girders at 

bottom flanges. 
„ b. Two main lattice girders (ordinary construction) 

with cross girders at bottom flanges. 
„ c. Two main lattioe girders (special construction) 

with cross girders at bottom flanges. 

Weight of Iron in Short- span Railway Bridges. 

Type 1. — Division (a). 

Cross Girders. 

It will be convenient to ascertain in the first instance 
the average weight of iron in the cross girders and 
bracing, since in bridges of this type, up to about 50 ft. 
in span, these members weigh as much or more than 
the main girders, and in the shorter spans they are 
necessarily all-important as regards the gross weight of 
iron in a bridge. 

Probably the changes which have been effected in 
modern bridge construction are not more forcibly 
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evidenced by any single instance than by that of the 
differences as regards the strength and general arrange- 
ment of the cross girders. In early railway bridges the 
cross girders were, apparently, considered as subject only 
to the same load per square foot of the platform as the 
main girders, and the case of the concentrated weight 
of a pair of driving wheels, which must come with its 
full intensity upon each cross girder, however close they 
may be spaced, was not entertained ; nor indeed was it 
so essential to do so then, when the difference between 
the most heavily and lightly loaded wheels was far less 
marked than at present. 

As an illustration of the chief points of difference in 
the practice of the ancients and moderns as regards cross 
girders, we may compare those of the Torksey Bridge 
with those of the bridge over the Seine at Orival, since 
both these bridges' are fair representatives of their 
period. 

In the former bridge the depth of the cross girders 
is but 14 in. ; in the latter, though rather shorter in 
span, the depth is 40 in., or nearly three times as large. 
In the first instance the flanges consist simply of a pair 
of 2^-in. angle irons ; in the latter, of a pair of 3J-in. 
angle iron, and a 14 in. x H in* plate. Again, the 
distance apart at which the cross girders are spaced is 
essentially different ; .in the old bridge they are but 
2 ft. apart, in the new nearly 10 ft. 

It is true that even at the present time the spacing 
of cross girders at 2 ft, intervals may be justifiable if 
care be taken to connect the whole together by stiff 
distributing girders, so that successive deflections of 
each cross girder may be superseded by a general de- 
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flection of the whole platform for at least the entire 
length of the wheel base of the engine. But even 
then, as a single girder will carry a given load with a 
less weight of metal than two girders, unless the load be 
excessive, it follows that the close arrangement can 
only be desirable in instances where the cross girders 
are necessarily very shallow, and where to get in the 
necessary sectional areas they would require to be of 
box construction if spaced far apart. 

The distance apart of cross girders is governed to 
some extent by the position of the stiffeners in the 
main girders, even when pf plate construction, but in 
the instance of lattice girders the proportions of the 
triangulations obviously fix the position of the cross 
girders in a far more arbitrary manner. In ordinary 
cases it may be considered as generally advantageous 
to space the cross girders at distances equal to about 
1^ times the wheel base of two pairs of coupled driving 
wheels, or say from 9 to 12 ft., and to place rail 
girders between the cross girders under each rail. In 
the large bridge over the Danube, near Vienna, the 
cross girders are 2 ft. 7 in. in depth, and 12 ft. 6 in. 
apart, and the rail girders are 1 ft. 4 in. deep. If rail 
girders or their equivalent in the form of timber beams 
be omitted, the cross girders may be placed 5 ft. apart, 
and there can, in no ordinary case, be any justification 
for placing them close together, since an ordinary bridge 
rail and longitudinal sleeper, properly qualified to take 
the traffic of the railway when laid in ballast, will also 
be strong enough to bridge the opening between cross 
girders so spaced. 

Considerable economy will be foui*d to result from. 
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giving a liberal depth to the cross girders. From 
£ to | of the span is not an unusual proportion for the 
depth in modern bridges. 

The weight of the bracing will have to be considered 
in connection with that of the cross girders. The 
horizontal bracing usually comprises a single or double 
set of flat bar or channel iron ties intersecting at an 
angle of 45° and riveted to the top flange of each cross 
girder, and its function is to maintain the true line of 
the compression member of the girder, to check lateral 
vibrations, and to resist the force of the wind upon the 
bridge itself and a passing train. In old bridges bracing 
was frequently omitted, and the lateral stability was 
dependent upon the rigid attachment of the cross 
girders to the main girders, hence great stress at those 
points would occur during a gale. Continental engineers, 
in proportioning the strength of the horizontal bracing 
of their bridges, very usually take the force of the wind 
as limited only by the power of an ordinary passenger 
train to resist overturning, for they reasonably argue 
that if the train be blown over it cannot run over their 
bridge. This force of wind is far more than it is 
necessary to provide against in this country ; indeed it 
is doubtful whether a greater pressure than £ cwt. per 
square foot ever takes effect upon the entire area of 
a reasonably sized structure, although there may be 
higher local impulses of pressure. 

In deep girders another line of horizontal bracing 
may be advantageously introduced at the level of the 
top flanges, to preserve the line of the same under com- 
pressive strains. Jn shallow girders the same end is 
attained by the rigid attachment of the vertical stiffeners 
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of the main girders to the cross girders, which are ren- 
dered laterally stable by the set of horizontal bracing 
first referred to. 

The weight of the cross girders and bracing for a 
railway bridge to carry two lines of railway between the 
main girders may be taken as an average to vary from 
6' 7 cwt. for a 20 ft. span, to 9 cwt. for a 275 ft. span; 
but it will be understood that considerable modification 
in these weights, both of a plus and minus nature, 
may be effected by a variation in the depth or arrange- 
ment of the cross girders. 

It only now remains to ascertain the weight of the 
two main girders, in order to arrive at the total weight 
of iron in our first class of bridges. 

Main Girders. 

For the spans now under consideration it will be 
unnecessary to base our estimates of the weight of iron 
required in the construction of double line of railway 
bridges upon theoretical investigations alone, as was 
imperative in the instance of the unprecedented spans 
dealt with in the previous part of this work. Many 
bridges have been constructed of all spans between 
the limits of 10 ft. and 275 ft., and the precise data 
afforded are preferable to any theoretical investigation, 
as our purpose is to exhibit the average results of good 
practice, and not the best results attainable. 

The results of ordinary practice as regards the 
weights of girders from 10 ft. to 200 ft. in span, loaded 
with from 10 cwt per foot run, exclusive of the weight 
of the girder itself, to any amount required, was ex- 
hibited in the form of a diagram some years a^s Vs^ 
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the author.* Having the loads per foot run to which 
railway girders of different spans are subjected, the cor- 
responding weight of any girder up to 200 ft. span can 
be at once obtained from the diagram. It will be ne- 
cessary only to effect the modifications due to the vary- 
ing tensile strains which, as previously explained, it is 
desirable to adopt in short-span bridges of different 
spans, and to correct for the increased depth which we 
propose to give our type bridges beyond that assumed in 
the diagrams. We shall thus have the weights of any of 
our type forms of bridges up to 200 ft. span, and in the 
previous part of this work we have those of bridges 
300 ft. in span and upwards. There will, consequently, 
be no difficulty in constructing a diagram representing 
the weights of the two series of spans, nor in completing 
this diagram by a continuation of the curved line across 
the gap occurring between 200 and 300 ft. span. 

In estimating the value of such a diagram, it must 
not be forgotten that the weight of a railway bridge is 
not a fixed arbitrary amount, but that, on the contrary, 
it would be a very rare coincidence if two equally skilful 
designers, starting with the same general data, pro- 
duced designs requiring similar amounts of metal for 
their construction. Indeed, thb case is not unknown of 
two bridges constructed from the same drawings differ- 
ing 20 per cent, in weight, when one bridge has been 
contracted for at a lump sum and the other at a price 
per ton. Nor is this a matter for surprise, since a 
variation of 10 per cent, in the thickness of the £-in. 
web plates, or in the weight of the angle irons, cannot 

* * Diagrams of the Weights of Girders up to 200 ft. span.' By 
B. Baker. London : Spon. 
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be detected by a casual inspection. Frequently, a 
comparatively small variation in the depth of the 
girder, or in the arrangement of the plates and covers, 
or stjffeners, will exercise a very appreciable effect 
upon the weight of the girder. Again, it is possible, 
by skilful design and the imposition of additional 
labour in the construction of a girder, to save material, 
whilst, on the other hand, by the effort to attain sim- 
plicity of detail, a vast amount of iron may be wasted. 

The diagrams upon which the following Tables are. 
based, are intended to represent the average weights of 
girders, and the actual weight of any special existing 
girder might, if plotted on the diagram, fall above or 
below the curved line, according to the joint effect of a 
multitude of conflicting conditions. But the adoption of 
a uniform regular curved line can mislead no more 
than the representation of the sea level by a straight 
line, if it be remembered that, in both instances, waves 
of great and vague extent occur in reality, although 
ignored on the diagram. 

With this preface we now give Tables exhibiting the 
weight of iron per foot run of the two main girders 
and of the entire bridge. We also give the maximum 
distributed load per foot run, or rather the sum of the 
dead load and of the maximum rolling load reduced to 
its equivalent in distributed load, with a view to facili- 
tate the calculations of the sectional areas required at 
the different points in railway girders of the spans 
enumerated. 
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Type 1. — Plate Girders. 
Division (a). Two main girders with cross girders scoured 



L = Maximum load in cwt. 


per foot 


run. 




W = Weight 


of main girders in cwt. 


per foot run. 


W = Gross weight of ironwork „ 


w 




L 


W 


W 


Span in feet. 


cwt. 


cwt. 


cwt. 


20 


124 


3-4 


10- 


1 


25 


114 


3-9 


lO- 


•6 


30 


109 


4-4 


ll* 


1 


35 


103 


5 


11" 


•8 


40 


98 


5-5 


12 


■3 


45 


93 


6-1 


12 


•9 


50 


90 


6-6 


13 


■5 


60 


84 


7-7 


14 


•7 


70 


82 


8-8 


15' 


•9 


80 


82 


9-9 


17« 


•2 


90 


82 


11-0 


18 


•3 


100 


82 


12-1 


19 


•5 


120 


82 


14-3 


21 


•9 


140 


83 


16-5 


24 


•3 


160 


84 


18-7 


26 


•7 


180 


84 


20-9 


29 


1 


200 


85 


23-1 


31 


•5 


225 


87 


26-4 


35' 


•0 


250 


90 


30-8 


39 


•6 


275 


94 


36-2 


45 


•2 



Type 1. — Division (b). 

In this second division of plate girder bridges for a 
double line of railway, we have to consider the com- 
parative advantages, or the reverse, of adopting one 
centre girder and two face girders in lieu of two face 
girders alone, as in the previous division. 

By this arrangement a saving will, be effected in the 
weight of the cross girders at the expense of an increase in 
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that of the main girders. This will be true for all spans ; 
but since the saving in the cross girders will remain 
almost constant, whilst the excess in the main girders 
will increase with the span, there must obviously be a 
limiting span beyond which no saving in weight of iron 
could be attained by the adoption of three main girders. 

Saving in weight again by the three-girder system 
must not be taken as equivalent to saving in cost ; for 
when the centre girder projects more than about 3 ft. 
above the rails, the ordinary 6 ft. space between the 
two lines must be increased 50 per cent, or more. It 
follows that the abutments must be increased in length 
to accommodate the wider bridge, whilst the floor of the 
bridge will be correspondingly increased in area. The 
cost of these elements alone may entirely absorb the 
amount saved in the ironwork; but if this were not 
so, there would still be other elements of increased cost 
to be taken into consideration, such as the greater width 
of formation adjacent to the bridge to admit of the 
splaying out of the rails to clear the centre girders, and 
the consequent increase in the quantities of earthwork, 
ballast, and even of property. 

There may be a few exceptional instances where the 
collateral conditions may reverse the preceding con- 
clusions, and render it practically advantageous to 
adopt three girders even when the weight of iron is 
greater than in the two-girder system. Thus in a 
viaduct upon screw piles it may be a matter of great 
convenience, both as regards erection of the work and 
stability, to form the piers of a row of three or four 
equidistant piles, which could only be done, were but 
two main girders employed, by the insertion of a heavy 
girder or bracing at the head of t\i* ^Ws^ 
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It is obviously impracticable, therefore, to lay down 
any fixed rule as to the limiting span beyond which the 
three-girder division may be considered as out of the 
competition, but it will, we think, be rarely necessary 
to entertain such constructions beyond the span of 
100 ft., and we have, therefore, not extended the Tables 
of weights of girders beyond that span. 

The weight of the cross girders and bracing will in 
average instances vary from 4*6 cwt. at 10 ft. span to 
5*2 cwt. at 100 ft., and that of the main girders of 
the entire ironwork and of the maximum distributed 
load will be as given in the following Table — the 
notation being as before : 

Type 1. — Plate Girders. 

Division (6). Three main girders with cross girders secured 
to lower flanges of main girders. 





L 


w 


w 


Span in feet. 


cwt. 


cwt. 


cwt. 


10 


159 


2-7 


7-3 


15 


136 


3-3 


7-9 


20 


122 


4-0 


8-6 


25 


113 


4-6 


9-3 


30 


108 


5-3 


10-0 


35 


102 


6 


10-7 


40 


97 


6-6 


11-4 


45 


93 


7-3 


12-1 


50 


89 


8-0 


12-9 


60 


84 


9-3 


14-2 


70 


82 


10-6 


15-6 


80 


82 


12-0 


17-1 


90 


83 


13-4 


18-5 


100 


85 


14-9 


20-1 



Type 1. — Division (c). 

Hitherto we have dealt with the most ordinarily- 
encountered condition in bridge construction, of limited 
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headway, to comply with which the main girders are 
necessarily placed at a sufficient distance apart to admit 
of the lines of rails being carried between them. In a 
few instances, such as that of a viaduct across a ravine 
or of a bridge across a river where the banks are high, or 
where headway is not requisite for the purposes of navi- 
gation, the main girders may be placed underneath the 
rails. An opportunity is thus afforded of placing the 
main girders closer together, and so reducing the length 
and weight of the cross girders. Thus, if the two main 
girders are spaced 16 ft. apart, the outer rail of each 
line of railway will bear immediately upon the main 
girder, hence the rolling load upon the cross girder will 
be reduced by one-half, and at the same time the length 
of span will be less by one-third. There will obviously 
be a saving at all spans by reason of the consequently 
reduced weight of the cross girders. 

The gross weight of cross girders, bracing, brackets 
to carry platform beyond outer faces of main girders, 
and of the handrails, may be taken as varying from 
4*8 cwt. per foot run at 20 ft. span to 6*5 cwt. at 
275 ft., and the weights of main girders, total ironwork, 
and load as follow : 

Typo 1. — Plate Girders. 

Division (c). Two main girders with oross girders secured 
to tipper flanges of main girders, platform brackets, and 
handrail. 





L 


w 


w 


Span in feet. 


cwt. 


cwt. 


cwt. 


20 


124 


3-4 


8-2 


25 


114 


8-9 


8-7 


80 


109 


4-4 


9-2 


85 


103 


5 


9-9 
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L 


W 


W 


Span in feet. 


cwt. 


cwt. 


cwt. 


40 


98 


5-5 


10-4 


45 


93 


6-1 


11-0 


50 


90 


6-6 


11-6 


60 


84 


7-7 


12-8 


70 


82 


8-8 


14-0 


89 


82 


9-9 


15-1 


90 


82 


11-0 


16-3 


200 


82 


121 


17-5 


120 


82 


14-3 


19-8 


140 


83 


16-5 


22-1 


160 


84 


18-7 


24-4 


180 


84 


20-9 


26-8 


200 


85 


23-1 


29-1 


225 


87 


26-4 


32-5 


250 


90 


30-8 


37-1 


275 


94 


86-2 


42-7 



Type 1. — Division (d). 

This division includes all instances where three main 
girders placed underneath the rails carry a double-line 
railway bridge. The remarks made under Division (b) 
as to increased width of abutment and other conflicting 
conditions do not apply in the present case, hence the 
relative advantages of this class of bridge and that last 
investigated will be very fairly indicated by the re- 
spective weights of iron required in their construction. 

The weight of cross girders, bracing, floor brackets, 
and railing will vary from 2*8 cwt. per foot run at 
10ft. span to 3*4 cwt. at 100 ft., and the weight of 
main girders, total ironwork, and load will be as ex- 
hibited in the following Table ; 
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Type 1. — Plate Girders. 
Division (d). Three main girders with eross girders secured 



mdrail. 


L 


W' 


w 


Span in feet. 


cwt. 


cwt. 


cwt. 


10 


159 


2-7 


5-5 


15 


136 


3-3 


6-1 


20 


122 


4-0 


6-8 


25 


113 


4-6 


7-5 


30 


108 


5-3 


8-2 


35 


102 


6 


8-9 


40 


97 


6-6 


9-9 


45 


93 


7-3 


10-3 


50 


89 


8-0 


11-1 


60 


84 


9-3 


12-4 


70 


82 


10-6 


13-8 


80 


82 


12-0 


15-2 


90 


83 


13-4 


16-7 


100 


85 


14-9 


18-3 



Type 1. — Division (e). 

The final division of our first type of bridge refers to 
cases where four main girders — one under each rail — 
are employed. Obviously, no cross girders proper will 
be required, but angle-iron floor bearers, tying together 
the main girders, and extending beyond the outer faces 
of the latter, to carry the flooring and handrail, will 
have to be provided. A considerable reduction in 
weight will be thus attained at all spans, and in the 
smaller spans, where the depth of the girders admits of 
the trough form of construction, a much less thickness 
of floor or margin for construction between the under- 
side of girders and surface of rails will be required in 
this than in any other system. 

The weight of floor bearers, brackets, and bracing 
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will vary from 1*5 cwt. per foot run at 10 ft. span, 
to 2 • 1 cwt, at 100 ft., and the weights of main girders, 
total ironwork, and load will be as follow : 

Type 1. — Plate Girders. 

Division (e). Four main girders under rails, with bracing, 
platform, brackets, and handrail, but with no cross 
girders. 





L 


Span in feet. 


cwt. 


10 


158 


15 


134 


20 


121 


25 


112 


30 


107 


35 


101 


40 


96 


45 


92 


50 


89 


60 


83 


70 


82 


80 


82 


90 


83 


100 


84 



w 

cwt. 

3-2 



cwt. 



3' 

4- 

5- 

6- 

7 

7' 

8 
. 9 
11 
12 
14 
15-8 
17-7 



9 
7 
5 
2 

8 
6 
3 

-4 
1 



4 

5 

6 

7 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

14 

16 

17 

19 



•7 
•4 
•2 
•1 
•8 
•6 
•5 
•3 
•1 
•8 
•3 
•0 
•8 
•8 



Type 2. — Lattice Girders. 
Division (a).— The reduced weight of girders on the 
lattice principle as compared with plate girders, re-? 
suits not from any theoretical advantage of form, but 
simply because the construction of the web admits of 
a more accurate adjustment of the area of metal to the 
varying strain than can be effected in th£ instance of a 
solid plate web. This reduced quantity of metal in the 
web necessarily lessens the total load upon the girder ; 
hence, indirectly, the weight of metal in the flanges is 
affected by the construction of the web. This condition, 
however, will only be of practical moment in the longer 
spans, as in short spans the weight of the girder itself 
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constitutes but an insignificant proportion of the gross 
load. 

Obviously then, if proper care be not taken in design- 
ing the web of a lattice girder the saving in weight as 
compared with a plate girder will be nil. In many 
existing bridges the lattice work is made up exclusively 
of flat bars, ill adapted to resist compressive strains, 
whilst at the same time the size of the bars is main- 
tained practically constant throughout the entire span. 
In such instances, unless the girder is loaded with an 
exceptionally small load per foot run, the lattice con- 
struction can show no advantage over the plate. 

Since lattice girders admit of an almost infinite 
variety of design as regards the arrangement of the 
diagonals, number of triangulations, sections of bars, 
and a multitude of other matters, we have not attempted 
to give Tables for each type of construction, but have 
simply taken the two broad divisions of "Lattice 
girders of ordinary construction" and "Lattice girders 
of special construction." 

Under the former head we include all carefully- 
designed girders, with suitable sections of iron for the 
diagonals, and a fair proportionment of sectional area 
to strain at all points. 

Under the latter head only those cases are concerned 
where every effort has been made, both by the adoption 
of great or varying depth and by the exact adjustment 
of area to strain at all points, to save material, even 
though it may be at the expense of a considerable 
increase in the labour. 

The weights of such girders will therefore form the 
minor limit, and those already given for plate g^rdata, 
the major limit, of the variations vfti\<3k , w^ >, a*> \<s«xA. 
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to occur in practice in the weights of lattice girders, 
according to the degree of skill exercised in their 
design, or the extent to which it has been considered 
advisable to simplify the work of construction at the 
cost of material. The division now under consideration 
is intended to represent the mean weight of the girders 
comprised within the preceding limits. It will be 
obvious that the weight of the cross girders and 
bracing will be unaffected by the substitution of a 
lattice for a plate web, consequently it will be similar 
in amount to that already given in Division (a) of 
Type 1. The weights of the other elements will be 
as follow : 

Type 2. — Lattice Girders (ordinary construction). 

Division (a). Two main girders with cross girders secured 
to lower flanges of main girders. 





L 


w 


w 


Span in feet. 


cwt. 


cwt. 


cwt. 


20 


124 


3-1 


9-8 


25 


114 


3-6 


10*3 


30 


108 


4-1 


10-8 


35 


103 


4-5 


11-3 


40 


97 


5-0 


11-8 


45 


93 


5-4 


12-2 


50 


89 


5-9 


12-8 


60 


83 


6-8 


13-8 


70 


81 


7-7 


14-8 


80 


81 


8-6 


15-8 


90 


81 


9-5 


16-8 


100 


81 


10-4 


17-8 


120 


80 


12-2 


19-8 


140 


80 


14-0 


21-8 


160 


81 


15-9 


23-9 


180 


81 


17-7 


25-9 


200 


82 


19-5 


27-9 


225 


82 


22-1 


30-7 


250 


85 


25-4 


34-2 


275 


88 


^•5 


38-5 
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Type 2. — Division, (b). 

With three main girders the weight of cross girders 
and bracing will be the same as in a similar arrange- 
ment of plate girders, and the remarks made under 
Division (£) of Type 1, as to the difference between the 
real and apparent advantages of this and the preceding 
system of two. main girders, apply with equal force. 
The weight per foot run of the three main girders, of 
the total ironwork, and of the load are tabulated 
below : 

Type 2. — Lattice Girders (ordinary construction). 

Division (b). Three main girders with cross girders secured 
to lower flanges of main girders. 





L 


W' 


L 


Span in feet. 


cwt. 


cwt 


cwt. 


10 


159 


2-6 


7-2 


15 


135 


3-1 


7-7 


20 


122 


3-7 


8-3 


25 


112 


4-2 


8-9 


30 


107 


4-7 


9-4 


35 


102 


5-3 


10-0 


40 


96 


5-8 


10-6 


45 


92 


6-3 


11-1 


50 


88 


6-9 


11-8 


60 


82 


7-9 


12-8 


70 


80 


9-0 


14-0 


80 


80 


10-1 


15-1 


90 


80 


11-1 


16*2 


100 


82 


12-2 


17-4 



Type 3. 

* We have classed under one heading bowstring 
girders and " Lattice girders of special construction," 
because, in both instances, a reduction in weight has 
been assumed to have been effected by an expenditure 
of additional labour. A strict fc&ya&\>xxisa& A ^ft^sscs^ 
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area to strain may be far more easily attained in a bow- 
string girder than in girders of uniform depth, because 
the chief members of the former girder require to be of 
practically uniform sectional area throughout. 

In the instance of the bowstring girder, as in that 
of the lattice girder of special construction, a liberal 
depth has been assumed, and no provision has been 
made in the following Tables of weights for any waste 
of metal which may arise from unskilful design. 

The cross girders and bracing will be the same as in 
other two-girder bridges, and the weight of the main 
girders, gross ironwork, and load respectively, will be as 
follows : 



Type 3. — Bowstring Girders (or Lattice Girders of special 

construction). 



Two main girders 


with cross 


girders secured to 


low 


ei 


of main girders. 








L 


W 


L 


Span in feet. 


cwt. 


cwt. 


cwt. 


20 


123 


2-9 


9' 


•6 


25 


114 


3-3 


10" 


•0 


30 


108 


3-7 


10- 


4 


35 


102 


4-0 


10 


■8 


40 


97 


4-4 


11 


•2 


45 


92 


4-8 


11- 


6 


50 


88 


5*1 


12 


•0 


60 


82 


5<8 


12 ■ 


8 


70 


80 


6-6 


13 


■7 


80 


80 


7-3 


14- 


5 


90 


79 


8-0 


15 


'3 


100 


79 


8-7 


16 


•1 


120 


78 


10-2 


17- 


-8 


140 


78 


11-6 


19- 


•4 


160 


78 


13-1 


21« 


•1 


180 


78 


14-5 


22 


•7 


200 


78 


16-0 


24 


•4 
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L 


W 


W 


Span in feet. 


cwt. 


cwt. 


cwt. 


225 


78 


17-8 


26-4 


250 


79 


20-0 


28-8 


275 


81 


22*8 


31-8 



Type 4. — Division (a). 

The succeeding and final type of bridge to carry a 
double line of railway, is that where two main con- 
tinuous girders with cross girders attached to the lower 
flanges constitute the bridge. 

Whilst in lattice girders the reduction in weight 
arises, as we have previously explained, from the 
saving in the weight of the web in the first instance, 
and from the reaction of this reduced load upon the 
weight of metal in the flanges in the second, in con- 
tinuous girders these conditions are reversed. By the 
principle of continuity, a direct saving is effected in 
the flanges by reason of the sectional area required 
being less, and this reduction in the load affects in- 
directly the weight of metal required for the web. 

As in the instance of the lattice girder, and for the 
same reasons, the reduction in weight will only be 
marked at the longer spans. There is, indeed, an 
additional reason for the small advantage which is 
found to result from the adoption of continuous girders 
for short spans; since with the small dead loads and 
heavy rolling loads the points of contrary flexure vary 
during the passage of a train so considerably that a 
large increase of sectional area is required both in 
flanges and web beyond that necessary with a larger 
proportion of dead load. Again, in short spans, 
although the maximum sectional area of the flanges 
will be less in a continuous than in an independent 
girder, that of the web will \i^ pfe&ta& \ VssfcRfc ^a 
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principle of continuity may with certain proportions 
of girders entail increased weight. There are, how- 
ever, frequently collateral advantages pertaining to the 
system, independent of the question of weight. Thus, 
continuous girders offer great facility for the erection 
of bridges with the minimum amount of temporary 
staging, since the superstructure can be put together 
upon the bank and be then hauled into position. In 
large girders temporary stiffeners are employed to re- 
inforce the weak portions of the webs, and the leading 
ends of the girders are made temporarily stiffer by 
wire-rope stays. In small girders no such precautions 
are observed or required. 

A girder may be continuous over one or more piers, 
and the economy of the system will, within certain 
limits, increase with the number of continuous spans. 
An infinite number of spans, with the consequent max- 
imum economy, is a case for theory only ; but a near 
approach to it is obtained in practice if the end spans 
of the continuous girder be made -fa of the central 
spans. Thus with these proportions and an exclusively 
dead load, the difference in the sectional areas required 
at the centres of the end and central spans respectively 
would be but 2£ per cent., whilst with a rolling load no 
less than seven times the dead load, the difference would 
still be but 5J per cent. 

The, following Tables refer to such continuous 
girders. Where the end spans are equal to the central 
spans, the weight will lie between that of the more 
perfectly continuous girder and that of the independent 
girder. 

Additional columns (a and a') showing the sectional 
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areas required at the centre and over the piers, in terms 
of that required at the centre of an independent girder 
of similar span, have been given in the following 
Tables with a view to facilitate the first approximation 
to the sectional areas. 

The weight of the cross girders and bracing will be 
as in last Table, and that of the main girders, gross 
ironwork, and load respectively, will be as follows : 

Type 4. — Continuous Girders (end spans -^ of central spans). 

Division (a). Two main plate girders with cross girders 
secured to the lower flanges of main girders. 
a = Sectional area of flange over pier, and a' = sectional 
area at centre of span, in terms of sectional area required in 
an independent of the same span, and carrying the same load 
per foot run (L). 



Span in feet. cwt. 

20 124 



W 

cwt. 



W 
cwt. 



25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

120 

140 

160 

180 

200 

225 

252 

275 



114 
109 
103 
98 
93 
89 
83 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
82 
84 
86 



3 
3 
4 
4 
5 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
9 

10 
12 
14 
16 
17 
19 
21 
24 
28 



•2 


9-9 


•749 


•7 


10-4 


•748 


•2 


10-9 


•747 


•7 


11-5 


•746 


•2 


12-0 


•745 


•7 


12-5 


•744 


•1 


13-0 


•743 


•1 


14-1 


•741 


•0 


15-1 


•739 


•0 


16-2 


•737 


•9 


17-2 


•736 


•8 


18-2 


•734 


•6 


20-2 


•732 


•4 


22-2 


•730 


•1 


24-1 


728 


•6 


25-8 


726 


•0 


27-4 


725 


•2 


29-8 


723 


•5 


33-3 


720 


•2 


37-2 


717 



-530 
•527 
•524 
•521 
•518 
•514 
•510 
•506 
•503 
•500 
•497 
•494 
•488 
•483 
•478 
•472 
•467 
•462 
•456 
•450 
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Type 4. — Division (i). 

Under this head we include, as in the same division 
of Type 2, all well-designed lattice girders with a fair 
proportion of depth to span, suitable sections of iron 
for the diagonals, and a reasonable adjustment of 
sectional area to strain. Unless these conditions be 
complied with, the weight of the continuous girder will 
approximate more closely to that of the independent 
girder than would appear from the following Table : 



Type 4. — Continuous Girders. 

Division (6). Two main lattice girders of ordinary construc- 
tion, with cross girders secured to the lower flangeB of 
main girders. 





L 


W 


w 




a 


a' 


Span in feet. 


cwt. 


cwt. 


cwt. 






♦ 20 


124 


3 


9« 


7 


•749 


•530 


25 


114 


3-5 


10- 


2 


748 


527 


30 . 


109 


4-0 


lO- 


7 


747 


524 


35 


103 


4-5 


ll' 


3 


746 


521 


40 


97 


5-0 


11- 


•8 


745 


518 


45 


93 


5-5 


12- 


3 


•744 


•514 


50 


89 


5-8 


12' 


•7 


•743 


•510 


60 


83 


6-7 


13- 


•7 


•741 


•506 


70 


80 


7-4 


14 


5 


•739 


•503 


80 


80 


8-2 


15 


•4 


•737 


•501 


90 


80 


9-0 


16 


3 


•736 


•498 


100 


79 


9-7 


17- 


1 


•735 


•497 


120 


79 


11-2 


18 


■8 


•733 


•492 


140 


78 


13-0 


20 


•8 


•731 


•487 


160 


78 


14-2 


22 


•2 


•729 


•482 


180 


78 


15-4 


23 


•6 


•728 


•476 


200 


78 


16-6 


25 


•0 


•727 


•472 


225 


79 


18:4 


27 


•0 


•725 


•467 


250 


80 


20-8 


29 


•6 


•722 


•461 


275 


82 


23-7 


32 


•7 


•720 


•455 
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Type 4. — Division (c). 

We have now arrived at the final type of bridge for 
a double line of railway to be considered in the present 
paper. The weights given in the following Table can 
only be safely taken to apply to bridges where every 
precaution has been taken to reduce the expenditure 
of material, notwithstanding a more than neutralizing 
increase in the cost of labour may be involved. 

Type 4. — Continuous Girders. 

Division (c). Two main lattice girders of special construction 
with cross girders secured to the lower flangeB of main 
girders. 



•530 
•527 
•524 
•521 
•518 
•514 
•510 
•506 
•504 
•502 
•500 
•499 
•494 
•490 
•486 
•481 
•476 
•471 
•466 
•461 

The preceding Table is the last of the series relating 
to short-span railway bridges. Fewer types have been. 



Span in feet. 


cwt. 


20 


123 


25 


113 


30 


108 


35 


102 


40 


96 


45 


92 


50 


88 


60 


82 


70 


79 


80 


79 


90 


78 


100 


78 


120 


77 


140 


76 


160 


76 


180 


75 


200 


75 


225 


74 


250 


75 


275 


76 



w\ 


w 


a 


cm 


t. 


cwt. 




2- 


8 


9-5 


749 


3- 


1 


9-8 


•748 


3« 


5 


10-2 


747 


3- 


8 


10-6 


746 


4- 


1 


10-9 


745 


4- 


4 


11-2 


744 


4« 


7 


11-6 


743 


5« 


4 


12-4 


•741 


6- 





13-1 


•739 


6« 


6 


13-8 


•738 


7- 


•2' 


14-5 


•737 


7« 


•8 


15-2 


•736 


8- 


'9 


16-5 


•734 


10 


•1 


17-9 


•732 


11 


2 


19-2 


•731 


12 


•2 


20-4 


•730 


13 


1 


21-5 


•729 


14 


■3 


22-9 


•727 


15 


•8 


24-6 


•725 


17 


•8 


26-8 


•722 



Ik 
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considered than in the instance of long-span bridges ; 
but in both cases the aim has been to limit the number 
as much as possible, and yet at the same time include 
within the limits of the weights given in the Tables all 
types of bridges not absolutely extravagant in concep- 
tion or construction. Bridges of an infinite variety of 
design are met with in practice, but if a due adjustment 
of sectional area to strain be observed, their weights 
will be found in some of the preceding Tables. Thus 
the main ribs, spandrils, horizontal girders, and bracing 
of a wrought-iron arched bridge weigh practically the 
same as the corresponding portions of a lattice two-girder 
bridge ; but in the former case there will be a saving 
of about 2 cwt. per foot run in the cross girders by 
reason of the small depth of the arched rib admitting 
of intermediate ribs being introduced without increasing 
the total width of the bridge. A single illustration will 
suffice : the Victoria Bridge, constructed by Mr. Fowler, 
contains 22*6 cwt of wrought iron per foot run, ex- 
clusive of ornamental ironwork ; the weight of a pair 
of ordinary lattice girders, with cross girders for the 
same span of 175 ft., would by the Tables be 25 • 4 cwt., 
and deducting 2 cwt. per foot for diminished weight 
of cross girders, the resultant tabular weight of the 
wrought-iron arched bridge would be 23*4 cwt. per 
foot run. 

Although our Tables are based upon the actual 
weights of existing bridges, they have not been formed 
by the simple process of recording such weights where 
they could be obtained, and interpolating the re- 
mainder. Nor could any useful Table be so constructed, 
for the variation in the quantity of iron in existing 
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bridges exhibits an irregularity which is subject to no 
law. It might not unreasonably be supposed that, as 
all railway bridges have to comply with practically 
identical conditions, a corresponding identity would be 
found to exist both as regards design and the quantity 
of metal used in construction. Undoubtedly this 
should be the case; but unfortunately, from the 
absence of any recognized standard, each individual 
designer has been working more or less in the dark, 
without knowing whether his results were above or 
below the average. This alone can account for the 
anomalies of two bridges of similar span and type of 
construction entirely differing as to weight ; — of lattice 
girders requiring a greater quantity of 'iron than plate 
girders of equal span, and of continuous girders in the 
same manner proving more extravagant than inde- 
pendent girders. 

Whatever may be the reason, the fact at least is 
indisputable, that in a Table of the weights of existing 
bridges an inextricable jumble is presented, which can 
only be sorted and rendered of use to a designer by 
keeping clearly in view the theoretical conditions 
applicable to each design, and modifying the actual 
weights accordingly. It may be well to illustrate the 
truth of this statement by contrasting a few examples 
out of the mass of data as to the weight of iron in 
railway bridges now before us. 

We may refer in the first place to a long-span 
bridge which has been designed and erected since 
the Tables of the weights of long-span bridges were 
published, as it affords an interesting confirmation of 
the results there predicted. One of the openings of 
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the Kulemberg Viaduct measures 492 ft. in the clear, 
and the effective span of the girder is therefore about 
500 ft. The depth of the girder at the centre is 65 ft 
8 in., at the ends 26 ft. 3 in. ; hence, in form, the girder 
occupies a position between the ordinary lattice girder 
and the bowstring. By the Tables the weight of the 
former would be 4*8 tons per foot run of bridge, of the 
latter 4 tons — the mean of which, or 4*4 tons, would 
consequently represent the approximate weight of the 
Kulemberg Bridge. The actual weight is 4*3 tons, and 
of this a small proportion is steel. 

As another example, we may cite the case of 
Mr. Fowler's proposed Severn Bridge, the central 
span of which was 600 ft. in the clear, and 610 ft. 
effective. The type of construction being a cantilever 
girder of varying economic depth, by the Table the 
weight should be somewhat above 3*1 tons per foot 
run. The actual contract weight of this bridge was 
3 ; 2 tons per foot run. 

In a comparison of the weights of these two bridges 
it is necessary to remember that, although the weight 
of the larger span is the smaller per foot run, it will, 
from the type of construction, necessarily extend over a 
greater length. A just estimate can only be formed by 
including the weights of the two small spans adjoining 
the main span of the Kulemberg Viaduct, and taking 
the average of the three for the true weight per foot 
run. These spans are 187 ft. in the clear, and by 
taking them into consideration in the manner afore- 
said we arrive at an average weight of 3*1 tons per 
foot run. Hence the apparent anomaly of the shorter 
span weighing £ more per foot run than the larger 
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span vanishes; but the fact remains that the latter, 
though longer, is practically no more expensive ; and 
this doubtless is due to the superior economy of the 
type of construction adopted in the instance of the 
Severn Bridge, and is nothing more than was enforced 
by us when treating on long-span railway bridges. 

The two preceding bridges are examples of well- 
designed structures entirely differing as to principle, 
but agreeing in respect of the close approximation of 
weight to that which theory indicates. We may now 
cite a few examples to show how frequently and to what 
extent the reverse of this result is obtained in practice. 
A comparison may first be instituted between indepen- 
dent lattice-girder bridges — perhaps the most common 
type of construction for medium spans — and, unless 
otherwise stated, it may be assumed that the bridge for 
a double line of railway consists of two main girders, 
with cross girders attached to the lower flanges — 
Type 2, Division (a), in our classification. 

Eeferring once more to the Eulemberg Viaduct for 
data, we have for the weight of a 264 ft. clear span, 
2 '4 tons per foot run of girders. The weight of the 
central 267 ft. span of the Boyne Viaduct as an inde- 
pendent girder was stated by the engineer to be equi- 
valent to 1*5 ton per foot run. Comparing the two 
practically identical spans, we find an excess of weight 
in the former of exactly 60 per cent. The mean weight 
of the two is 1 • 85 ton, which will be found to corre- 
spond with that given in our Tables. 

Compare now the 205 ft. span of the Jumna Bridge 
with the 202 ft. span of Mhow-ke-Multee Viaduct. 
The weight of the former for a double line of rails ovet 
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the girders and a couple of roadways between the same 
is at the rate of 2 • 3 tons per foot run, whilst the weight 
of the latter for a double line of railway alone is 2 • 2 
tons. In both instances four main girders are em- 
ployed. By the Tables the weight of the bridge for 
railway alone would, if two main girders were substi- 
tuted for the four actually used, be 1*42 ton per foot 
run. Adding £ to this amount, to cover the extra duty 
the girders would have to perform in the case of a 
combined railway and road bridge, the tabular weight 
would be increased to 1'9 ton per foot run. The 
excess of weight in the Jumna Bridge is fully accounted 
for by the fact of four main girders having been em- 
ployed, but in the other viaduct the excess can only be 
due to the uneconomical character of the design. 

Descending in the scale of spans, we have the 187 ft. 
opening in the Kulemberg Viaduct weighing 1 • 5 ton 
per foot, which by the Tables should be 1*32 ton, or 
about 10 per cent, less ; and we have the 172 ft. span 
of the Isar Bridge weighing 1*2 ton per foot, which 
by the Tables should be 1'25 ton, or in this instance 
about 5 per cent. more. 

The actual weight of the lattice girder of the former 
viaduct corresponds with that of the plate-girder bridge 
in our Tables ; here no economy would appear to have 
resulted from the lattice system in this instance. 

As a more striking example of the fact that a lattice 
girder is not necessarily lighter than a plate girder, 
unless care be exercised in selecting the most suitable 
design for the work to be performed, we may take the 
case of a bridge at Battersea 120 ft. in span. The 
weight of the two main girders alone — which are de- 
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signed to carry three lines of rails — is 1*66 ton per 
foot run. By the Tables the weight of two plate 
girders to carry a double line of railway would be • 72 
ton, and if we assume that the weight would be one- 
half greater for three lines — which it would not — the 
increased amount would only be 1*08 ton; hence the 
lattice girders in the instance of the Battersea Bridge 
are at least 50 per cent, heavier than well-designed 
plate girders need be. 

As an equally striking example of a precisely opposite 
character to the preceding, showing the great economy 
which may be effected by the adoption of the lattice 
system if every advantage be taken of the facilities it 
offers for proportioning the sectional area of the metal 
at all points to the strain, we may refer to the bridge 
over the Oder, constructed upon Schwedler's system. 
The span of this bridge is 108 ft., and the weight, 
including cross girders, # 7 ton per foot run. By the 
Tables the weight of a lattice bridge of " special con- 
struction " for such span would be • 84 ton per foot, 
which proves that too high an estimate has not been 
placed upon the value of skill in design. The weight 
of a plate-girder bridge by the Table would be 1 " 03 ton 
per foot, hence in this instance we find the plate-girder 
construction 50 per cent, heavier than the lattice, whilst 
in the last preceding example these conditions were 
precisely reversed, the lattice girder being 50 per cent, 
heavier than the plate. 

Having thus exhibited the variations which occur in 
practice in the weight of independent lattice-girder 
bridges placed under apparently identical conditions, 
we may briefly review in the same manner a few «?> 
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amples of the hardly less frequently adopted system of 
continuous lattice-girder bridges — Type 4, Division (b), 
in our classification — unless otherwise notified. 

Commencing as before with the higher Spans, we 
may first compare the 262 ft. span of the bridge over 
the Danube near Vienna with the 267 ft. span of the 
Boyne Viaduct. The weight per foot run of the former 
is 1'43 ton; of the latter, 1*35 ton, — mean weight, 
1 " 39 ton. By the Tables the weight would be 1 ' 57 ton 
for a lattice bridge of ordinary construction, and 1 • 29 ton 
for one of special construction, the mean being 1 *43 ton, 
or identical with the actual weight of the Danube 
Bridge. 

Another confirmation of the general fairness of the 
Tables relating to continuous lattice-girder bridges is 
afforded by the bridge over the Po at Mezzana Corti, 
which is constructed to carry a double line of railway 
between the main girders and a substantial roadway 
over — which will add 50 per cent, to the weight of iron 
required for the railway alone. The span is 237 ft., 
and the actual weight of iron 2 ' 1 tons per foot run. 
For a double line of railway the weight by the Tables 
would be 1 # 4 ton ; adding 50 per cent, fdr the roadway, 
we obtain 2 # 1 tons — the actual weight of the structure. 
Again, the bridge over the Scorff, at Lorient, 210 ft. in 
span, weighs 1*4 ton per foot run, whilst the tabular 
weight is 1 * 3 ton, or some 7 or 8 per cent. less. On 
the other handj the bridge over the Seine at Orival, 
155 ft. in span, weighs 1 # 33 ton per foot, or but 5 per 
cent, less than the preceding bridge, although it is 
55 ft. smaller in span. Keferring again to the Boyne 
Bridge, it will be seen that the weight of the 267 ft. 
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span in that viaduct is practically identical with that 
of the 155 ft. span in the Seine Bridge. A more forcible 
illustration of the practical uselessness of unassorted 
facts as to the actual weights of continuous lattice girders 
is hardly needed, so it is only necessary now to show 
that similar inconsistencies occur in the weights of plate- 
girder bridges. 

The Torksey Bridge, 130 ft. in span, weighs "91 ton * 
per foot. Since the girders are continuous over two 
spans only, the tabular weight may be taken as the 
mean between an independent girder and the more 
perfectly continuous girder of the Tables, or at the 
rate of I'll ton per foot run. The reduced weight of 
the actual structure is chiefly due to the lightness of 
the cross girders, which are of the old-fashioned type, 
and much below the present standard of strength. 

On the other hand, it is not difficult to cite examples 
of equally old-fashioned bridges where the quantity of 
iron introduced is greater than that indicated by our 
Tables as necessary for the work to be performed. 
Take, for instance, the Brotherton Bridge, which con- 
sists of a pair of tubes 225 ft. in span, each carrying a 
single line of railway. The weight of iron in this 
bridge is 2 • 08 tons per foot run, and by the Tables it 
will appear that the two main girders and cross girders 
of a well-designed railway bridge of the same span 
would weigh 1*75 ton per foot run. Hence, in the 
former case the actual weight of iron is about 17 per 
cent, less, and in the latter about an equal amount 
greater, than that put down in the Table as sufficient for 
suitably-designed plate-girder bridges of the respective 
spans. 
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But one other pair of examples need be adduced to 
shq*v that inconsistencies in the actual weights of 
bridges are not peculiar to the higher spans, but are 
equally apparent as we descend the scale. Compare the 
two following bridges, each 85 ft. in span. The first, 
over the Kegent's Canal,, consists of three main girders 
and cross girders, and its weight is 1 • 15 ton per foot 
run. The second, over the Thames in Canada, consists 
of two main girders and bracing for each line of railway, 
and its weight for a single line is * 34 ton, and for the 
double line • 68 ton per foot run. By the correspond- 
ing Tables the weight of the former bridge should be 
•9 ton, and of the latter *85 ton per foot run. Hence, 
in one instance the actual weight is 20 per cent, 
more, and the other 20 per cent, less, than that given 
in the Tables. The excess in the former arises in the 
cross girders, which were necessarily exceptionally 
shallow and costly ; the decrease in the latter can only 
be due to the rolling load having been taken at an 
amount considerably below the average on existing 
bridges. 

Sufficient evidence has now been advanced, we trust, 
to satisfy the reader that the Tables honestly represent 
the weight of iron required in the construction of rail- 
way bridges from the highest to the lowest spans. It 
cannot, at least, be denied that a sufficient justification 
has been offered of our statement that the actual weights 
of railway bridges, subject to identical conditions, vary 
to an extent which is only explicable upon the hypo- 
thesis that each designer has been working more or less 
in the dark, and has had no clear idea in his mind when 
he sat down to his work of what the weight of iron in 
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his bridge should amount to. In the absence of a 
standard by which he could measure his work, it is no 
matter for surprise that the anomalies we have discussed 
are apparent on all sides, for not only may an infinite 
number of designs be made for the same bridge, each 
one worse than the former, but there are also an in- 
finite number of ways of reducing the weight of iron in 
a bridge, at the expense of practical durability and 
solidity of construction, without reducing the theo- 
retical strength of the structure. 

Apart, however, from indifference to the weight of 
iron used on the one hand, and a desire to show an ex- 
ceptionally economical result on the other, there are 
many legitimate influences in operation which may 
cause even the most skilful designer to exhibit incon- 
sistencies in his successive works. The indeterminate 
conditions affecting a railway bridge, both in respect of 
the actual bending stress exerted by the rolling load, and 
the effect of repeated deflections upon the endurance 
of the ironwork, must necessarily Ibe left unreservedly 
to the judgment of the engineer. He will be guided in 
his judgment by the facts before him, and as data 
accumulate or experience suggests he may legitimately 
modify his previous conclusions, and such modification 
will be reflected more or less in the weight of his struc- 
tures. There may result either an increase or decrease 
in the weight of iron introduced. Thus, the present 
tendency is to give increased strength to railway bridges, 
and this is due, not so much to the adoption of a more 
liberal estimate of the absolute weight of the rolling 
load, as to the better appreciation of the disastrous 
action of such loads upon light bridges when the aga&l. 
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is great. This increased strength may, in some in- 
stances, be supplied without increasing to an equivalent 
extent the weight of iron in the bridge. Thus, with the 
facilities for obtaining long plates and angle irons now 
offered by manufacturers a great saving may be effected 
in the cover plates, and by a better arrangement of 
parts increased strength may not unfrequently be 
accompanied even by diminished weight. To attain 
the latter desideratum an entire discardal of precedent 
may be necessary, as in the instance of the cross girders 
of a bridge. 

The strength of cross girders adopted in our Tables 
may appear to some readers inconsistent with the 
evidence adduced when considering the question of 
required strength, and it may be well to justify our 
conclusions. 

We have seen that the increase of the normal load 
actually registered by the deflection of the springs in 
Weber's engines was nearly cent, per cent. ; that the 
action of the connecting rod and engine and of un- 
balanced weights in the driving wheel may impose 
also a cent, per cent, increase, which would not be 
registered by the springs, and yet the increase upon 
the normal load assumed in our calculations is but 
20 per cent. 

Again, after showing that by Wohler's experiment a 
live load is, at high unit strains, at least 50 per cent, 
more destructive to a structure than a dead load, and 
that all other experimenters confirm this conclusion, we 
still make a reduction of 20 per cent, only in the unit 
strain upon our cross girders where the load is almost 
exclusively rolling. 



* 
t » 
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The concessions mode, both in rospeot of inoreased 
load and diminished strain, may appear unequal to the 
emergency if we refer only to the class of evidence 
given above, but there is another class of evidence 
which, as practical men, we cannot afford to ignore, and 
that is the ovidence afforded by the almost innumerable 
present existent cross girders themselves. It cannot 
reasonably be omitted from the consideration, that in 
perhaps the larger proportion of existing railway bridges 
the normal load upon the driving wheels would impose 
a strain of 5 tons per square inch upon the oross girders. 
The fact that in only a perfectly insignificant number 
of instances has any distress been evinced by the metal, 
is, it is true, no conclusive proof of the propriety of 
the proportions adopted, but it is an ample justifica- 
tion for our limiting the increase of strength to the 
extent already indicated. 

By assuming in our calculations an increase of 20 per 
cent, on the normal rolling load, and a decrease of an 
equal amount in the strain, wo obtain cross girders one 
and a half times stronger than the preceding, and if 
any further proof of the sufficiency of such increase be 
required, it may be found in permanent way. 

An ordinary iron rail upon cross slcepors constitutes, 
in one sense of the word, a continuous girder bridge of 
very small span, since the stress upon the metal can 
never bo less than such conditions would involve. The 
stress may, however, as we have shown elsewhere,* be 
very much greater ; indeed, if such were not the case, 
the lightest section of rail would be strong enough for 
any traffic provided the sleepers were placed sufficiently 

* ' On tho Strength of Boami, Oolumni, and Arohci.' Bpon. 
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close together. We have shown that the limit in the 
reduction which can be effected in the weight of a rail 
by diminishing the distance between the sleepers, is 
governed by the condition that the rail must be suffi- 
ciently strong to distribute the weight of the engine 
upon the ballast. To comply with this condition, the 
strength of the rail alone in a cross sleeper road, or of 
the combined rail and sleeper in a longitudinal sleeper 
road, must be identical. This theoretical conclusion 
was fully confirmed in the subsequent experiments of 
Baron Von Weber, who summed up his results as 
follows : — " That increasing the number of sleepers in 
order to increase the carrying power of a permanent 
way, is theoretically and economically a wrong mode of 
attaining that end." 

In the work before mentioned we have shown that 
the bending moment upon a rail cannot safely be esti- 
mated at less than 60 inch tons, however closely the 
sleepers may be placed together, but that it may be 
greater if the space between the sleepers be excessive. 
Thus, with ordinary fish-joints, the bending moment 
upon the rail when the wheel is midway between two 
sleepers will be about ^ of that due to the span. 
Hence, with a weight of 9 tons upon a wheel, the dis- 
tance apart at which the sleepers may be spaced without 
exceeding the minimum bending moment of 60 inch 

tons will be -= — jr— = 33 in. In other words, the 

8x9 tons 

necessary strength of rail could not be decreased by 

putting the sleepers closer together than 33 in., but it 

would require to be increased if they were spaced at 

longer intervals. In practice, they could seldom be 
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plivond further apart, a* tho lx?aring aroa upon tho 
lmlla*t would thon bo dofloiont; honro, an regard* 
utrain upon tho metal, tho mil may b<i ooniddorod it* 
it Morion of imporfootly oontinuoua girdor* of (lit in. 
*pan. 

Now, oxpcrhmoo inform* u* that an 84-lb. mil is 
miflloiontly strong in practioo for tho hoavioat traflle. 
Tho momont of roni*tanoo of *uoh a mil will ho about 
11 in.; honoo, ainoo tho momont of tho bonding *tro** 
i*, um wo havo «ocn, 01) inch ton*, tho *traln upon 
tho metal will bo ff ■■ H tonn por square inch. Thi* 
54 tonrt tako* oftbot upon a *olid rollod rail or girdor, 
which irt far hot tor lit tod to tvwist fatigue than a built* 
up girder ; luvnoo a reduced * train *hould bo adopted in 
tho lattor oa*o. In Itxing tho amount at 4 ton* por 
square inch, m* wo havo dono, a mifllolout provision ha* 
boon mado for tho dlflbronoo in tho conditions obtaining 
in a rail and a cros* girdor, A Atrthor provision, how- 
ever desirable theoretically, can hardly bo considered a 
practical necessity, since it will bo obvious that, how- 
ovor abnormal tho stros* resulting from a rolling load 
may bo, it must ilrst bo transmitted in it* full in- 
tensity to tho rail before it can oomo upon tho cross 
girdor. 

Tho million* of instance* of short-span railway 
bridges aiTordod by tho permanent way of all countries, 
prove, therefore, an reassuring as tho results of Weber 
and othor experimentalists proved alarming, and thi* i* 
our justification for adopting a strength of cross girdor 
smaller than that which tho ovidonco proviouily 
adduood by u* might havo appoarod to iudicato a* 
necessary. 
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We have now arrived at the end of our investigations. 
The farther we have advanced in our inquiry the more 
forcibly has the conclusion been thrust upon us that 
the actual weights of iron in railway bridges could 
only be included within the widest and most irregular 
limits. 

Not only do modifications occur from time to time in 
the conditions affecting the structures we have been 
considering, and in the current practice as regards the 
principle of their construction, but the designers them- 
selves have been subject to no acknowledged laws. 
Unlike the masons of old, who surprise us no less by 
their uniformity of practice than by their perfection of 
conception, our bridge builders at times exhibit an un- 
bridled licence and an indulgence in individual vagaries 
fatal to all true progress of their craft. Variation, in 
the practice of even individual designers, is but the 
inevitable result of an immutable law. At times 
timidity is apparent, at times temerity, and the in- 
fluences actuating the designer, be they subjective or 
objective, will be reflected in the weights of his struc- 
ture, and may even be graphically represented in the 
form of a diagram. "As from antagonistic physical 
forces, so from antagonistic emotions in each man, there 
always results, not a medium state, but a rhythm 
between opposite states. The one force or tendency 
is not continuously counterbalanced by the other force 
or tendency, but now the one greatly predominates, and 
presently by reaction there comes a predominance of 
the other. That which we are shown by variations in 
the prices of stocks, shares, or commodities, occuring 
daily, weekly, or at longer intervals — that which we 
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observe in the alternation of manias and panics, caused 
by irrational hopes and absurd fears — that which 
diagrams of these variations express by the ascents 
and descents of a line, now to a great height and now 
to an equivalent depth, we discover in all social' pheno- 
mena ; " * and, we may truly add, we discover in every 
generalization of the facts reviewed by us in treating on 
" Long and short-span railway bridges." 

* Herbert Spencer, ' The Study of Sociology/ 
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Dynamos and Motors. By Francis B. Crocker, Professor of Electrical 
Engineering, Columbia College, New York, and Schuyler S. Wheeler, 
D.Sc. Cuts, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
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Engineering Drawing. — Practical Geometry, 

Perspective and Engineering Drawing; a Course of Descriptive Geometry 
adapted to the Requirements of the Engineering Draughtsman, including 
the determination of cast shadows and Isometric Projection, each chapter 
being followed by numerous examples ; to which are added rules for 
Shading, Shade-lining, etc., together with practical instructions as to the 
Lining, Colouring, Printing, and general treatment of Engineering Draw- 
ings, with a chapter on drawing Instruments. By George S. Clarke, 
Capt R.E. Second edition, with 21 plates. 2 vols., cloth, I or. 6d. 

Engineers' Tables. — A Pocket-Book of Useful 

Formula and Memoranda for Civil and Mechanical Engineers* By Sir 
Guilford L. Molesworth, Mem. Inst. C.E., and R. B. Molesworth. 
With numerous illustrations % 782 pp. Twenty-third edition, 321110, 

roan, 6j. synopsis of contents: 

Surveying, Levelling, etc.— Strength and Weight of Materials— Earthwork, Brickwork, 
Masonry, Arches, etc.— Struts, Columns, Beams, and Trusses— Flooring, Roofing, and Roof 
Trusses— Girders, Bridges, etc.— Railways and Roads— Hydraulic Formulae— Canals, Sewers, 
Waterworks, Docks — Irrigation and Breakwaters — Gas, Ventilation, and Warming— Heat, 
Light, Colour, and Sound — Gravity : Centres, Forces, and Powers — Millwork, Teeth of 
Wheels, Shafting, etc.— Workshop Recipes — Sundry Machinery— Animal Power — Steam and 
rhe Steam Engine— Water-power, Water-wheels, Turbines, etc. — Wind and Windmills- 
Steam Navigation, Ship Building, Tonnage, etc.— Gunnery, Projectiles, etc.— Weights, 
Measures, and Money— Trigonometry, Conic Sections, and Curves— Telegraphy— Mensura- 
tion— Tables of Areas and Circumference, and Arcs of Circles— Logarithms, Square and 
Cube Roots, Powers— Reciprocals, etc.— Useful Numbers— Differential and Integral Calcu- 
lus— Algebraic Signs— Telegraphic Construction and Formulae. 

Engineers' Tables. — Spons Tables and Memo- 
randafor Engineers, By J. T. Hurst, C.E. Twelfth edition, revised and 
considerably enlarged, in waistcoat-pocket size (2$ in. by 2 in.), roan, 
gilt edges, u. 

Experimental Science. — Experimental Science: 

Elementary, Practical, and Experimental Physics. By Geo. M. Hopkins. 
Illustrated by 890 engravings, 840 pp., 8vo, cloth, I dr. 

Factories. — Our Factories, Workshops, and Ware- 
houses: their Sanitary and Fire- Resisting Arrangements. By B. H. 
Thwaite, Assoc Mem. Inst C.E. With 183 wood engravings, crown 
8vo, cloth, gs. 

Fermentation. — Practical Studies in Fermentation, 

being contributions to the Life History of Micro-Organisms. By Emil 
Ch. Hansen, Ph.D. Translated by Alex. K. Miller, Th.D., 
Manchester, and revised by the Author. With numerous illustrations, 
8vo, cloth, I2j. 6d. 

Foundations. — Notes on Cylinder Bridge Piers 

and the Well System of Foundations. By John Newman, Assoc. M. 
Inst. C.E., 8vo, cloth, 6j. 
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Founding. — A Practical Treatise on Casting and 

Founding, including descriptions of the modern machinery employed in 
the art. By N. E. Spretson, Engineer. Fifth edition, with 8a plates 
drawn to scale, 412 pp., demy 8vo, cloth, icVr. 

French Polishing. — The French - Polisher's 

Manual, By a French-Polisher; containing Timber Staining, Washing, 
Matching, Improving, Painting, Imitations, Directions for Staining, 
Sizing, Embodying, Smoothing, Spirit Varnishing, French-Polishing, 
Directions for Repolishing. Third edition, royal 32010, sewed, 6d. 

Furnaces. — Practical Hints on the Working and 

Construction of Regenerator Furnaces, being an Explanatory Treatise on 
the System of Gaseous Firing applicable to Retort Settings in Gas Works. 
By Maurice Graham, Assoc. Mem. Inst. C.E. Cuts, 8vo, cloth, 3/. 

Gas Analysis. — The Gas Engineers' Laboratory 

Handbook. By John Hornby, F.I.C., Honours Medallist in Gas 
Manipulation, City and Guilds of London Institute. Numerous illus- 
trations, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

contents : 
The Balance— Weights and Weighing— Sampling— Mechanical Division— Drying and 
Desiccation — Solution and Evaporation — Precipitation — Filtration and Treatment of 
Precipitates — Simple Gravimetric Estimations — Volumetric Analyses— Special Analyses 
required by Gas Works— Technical Gas Analysis— Gas Referees' Instructions, etc. etc. 

Gas Engines. — Gas and Petroleum Engines: a 

Practical Treatise on the Internal Combustion Engine. By Wm. Robin- 
son, M.E., Senior Demonstrator and Lecturer on Applied Mechanics, 
Physics, &c, City and Guilds of London College, Finsbury, Assoc. Mem. 
Inst. C.E., &c. Numerous illustrations, 8vo, cloth. 

Gas Engineering. — Manual/or Gas Engineering 

Students. By D. Lee. 18 mo, cloth, is. 

Gas Works. — Gas Works: their Arrangement, 

Construction, Plant, and Machinery. By F. Colyer, M. Inst. C.E. 
Wit A Si folding plates, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Gold Mining. — Practical Gold-Mining : a Com- 
prehensive Treatise on the Origin and Occurrence of Gold-bearing Gravels, 
Rocks and Ores, and the Methods by which the Gold is extracted. By 
C. G. Warnford Lock, co- Author of • Gold : its Occurrence and Extrac- 
tion.' With 8 plates and 275 engravings in the text, 788 pp., royal 8vo, 
cloth, 2/. 2s, 

Graphic Statics. — TheElements of Graphic Statics. 

By Professor Karl Von Ott, translated from the German by G. S. 
Clarke, Capt. R.E., Instructor in Mechanical Drawing, Royal Indian 
Engineering College. With 93 illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth N &t« 
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Graphic Statics. — The Principles of Graphic 

Statics. By George Sydenham Clarke, Capt. Royal Engineers. 
With 112 illustrations. Second edition, 4*0, cloth, I2J. 6d. 

Graphic Statics. — A New Method of Graphic 

Statics, applied in the construction of Wrought- Iron Girders, practically 
illustrated by a series of Working Drawings of modern type. By 
Edmund Olander, of the Great Western Railway, Assoc. Mem. Inst. 
C.E. Small folio, cloth, iar. 6d. 

Heat Engine. — Theory and Construction of a 

Natural Heat Motor. Translated from the German of Rudolf Diesel by 
Bryan Donkin, Mem. Inst. C.E. Numerous cuts and plates, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Hot Water. — Hot Water Supply: a Practical 

Treatise upon the Fitting of Circulating Apparatus in connection with 
Kitchen Range and other Boilers, to supply Hot Water for Domestic and 
General Purposes. With a Chapter upon Estimating. By F. Dye. 
With illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. 

Hot Water. — Hot Water Apparatus: an Ele- 
mentary Guide for the Fitting and Fixing, of Boilers and Apparatus for 
the Circulation of Hot Water for Heating and for Domestic Supply, and 
containing a Chapter upon Boilers and Fittings for Steam Cooking. By 
F. Dye. 32 illustrations % fcap. 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. . 

Household Manual. — Spons 9 Household Manual : 

a Treasury of Domestic Receipts and Guide for Home Management. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, containing 975 pages and 250 illustrations, price Js. 6d. 

principal contents : 

Hints for selecting a good House — Sanitation — Water Supply — Ventilation and Warming 
— Lighting — Furniture and Decoration — Thieves and Fire — The Larder— Curing foods for 
lengthened Preservation— The Dairy— The Cellar— The Pantry— The Kitchen— Receipts for 
Dishes — The Housewife's Room— Housekeeping, Marketing — The Dining-Room — The 
Drawing-Room— The Bedroom— The Nursery— The Sick-Room— The Bath- Room— The 
Laundry— The School-Room— The Playground— The Work-Room— The Library— The 
Garden — The Farmyard — Small Motors — Household Law. 

House Hunting. — Practical Hints on Taking a 

House. By H. Percy Boulnois, Mem. Inst. C.E., City Engineer, 
Liverpool, Author of * The Municipal and Sanitary Engineer's Hand- 
book,' * Dirty Dustbins and Sloppy Streets,' &c. l8mo, cloth, is, 6d. 

Hydraulics. — Simple Hydraulic Formula. By 

T. W. Stone, C.E., late Resident District Engineer, Victoria Water 
Supply. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

Hydraulic Machinery.— Hydraulic Steam and 

Hand-Power Lifting and Pressing Machinery. By Frederick Colyer, 
M. Inst. C.E., M. Inst. M.E. Second edition revised and enlarged. With 
88 plates, 8vo, cloth, 28j. 
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Hydraulic Motors. — Water or Hydraulic Motors. 

By Philip. R. Bjorling. With 206 illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, gs. 

CONTENTS : 
1. Introduction — 9. Hydraulics relating to Water Motors— 3. Water-wheels— 4. Breast 
Water-wheels — 5. Overshot and High-breast Water-wheels— 6. Pelton Water-wheels— 7. 
General Remarks on Water-wheels — 8. Turbines— 9. Outward-flow Turbines— 10. Inward- 
flow Turbines — n. Mixed-flow Turbines — za. Parallel-flow Turbines— 13. Circumferential- 
flow Turbines — 14. Regulation of Turbines— 15. Details of Turbines — 16. Water-pressure or 
Hydraulic Engines— 17. Reciprocating Water-pressure Engines— 18. Rotative Water- 
pressure Engines — 10. Oscillating Water-pressure Engines — 20. Rotary Water- pressure 
Engines — 21. General Remarks and Rules for Water-pressure Engines — 22. Hydraulic Rams 
— 23. Hydraulic Rams without Air Vessel in Direct Communication with the Drive Pipe— 
24. Hydraulic Rams with Air Vessel in Direct Communication with the Drive Pipe— 25. 
Hydraulic Pumping Rams — 26. Hydraulic Ram Engines — 27. Details of Hydraulic Rams — 
a8. Rules, Formulas, and Tables for Hydraulic Rams — 29. Measuring Water in a Stream 
and over a Weir— Index. 

Hydropathic Establishments. — The Hydro- 
pathic Establishment and its Baths, By R. O. Allsop, Architect. 
Author of ' The Turkish Bath.' Illustrated with plates and sections, 8vo, 

ClOth, 5J. CONTENTS • 

General Considerations— Requirements of the Hydropathic Establishment — Some existing 
Institutions — Baths and Treatments and the arrangement of the Bath-House — Vapour Baths 
and the Russian Bath — The Douche Room and its appliances — Massage and Electrical 
Treatment— Pulverisation and the Mont Dore Cure — Inhalation and the Pine Cure— The 
Sun Bath. 

Ice Making. — Theoretical and Practical Ammonia 

Refrigeration, a work of Reference for Engineers and others employed in 
the management of Ice and Refrigeration Machinery. By Iltyd L. 
Redwood, Assoc. Mem. Am. Soc. of M.E., Mem. Soc. Chemical Indus- 
try. With 25 plates. Square i6mo, cloth, 4J. 6d. 

Indicator. — Twenty Years with the Indicator. By 

Thomas Pray, Jun., C.E., M.E., Member of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers. With illustrations, royal 8vo, cloth, I or. 6d. 

Indicator. — A Treatise on the Richards Steam- 

Engine Indicator and the Development and Application of Force in the 
Steam- Engine. By Charles T. Porter. With illustrations. A Fourth 
edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo, cloth, gs. 

Induction Coils. — Induction Coils and Coil 

Making : a Treatise on the Construction and Working of Shock, Medical 
and Spark Coils. By F. C. Allsop. Second edition, with 125 illustra- 
tionSf crown 8vo, cloth, 31. 6d. 

Iron. — The Mechanical and other Properties of Iron 

and Steel in connection with their Chemical Composition. By A. Vosmaer, 
Engineer. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

contents : 
The metallurgical behaviour of Carbon with Iron and Steel, also Manganese— Silicon — 
Phosphorus — Sulphur— Copper— Chromium — Titanium— Tungsten— Aluminium— Nickel— 
Cobalt— Arsenic — Analyses of Iron and Steel, &c 
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Iron Manufacture. — Roll-Turning for Sections in 

Steel and Iron, working drawings for Rails, Sleepers, Girders, Bulbs, 
Ties, Angles, &c, also Blooming and Cogging for Plates and Billets. 
By Adam Spencer. Second edition, with 78 large plates. Illustrations 
of nearly every class of work in this Industry. 4to, cloth, 1/. I or. 

Locomotive. — The Construction of the Modern 

Locomotive. By George Hughes, Assistant in the Chief Mechanical 
Engineer's Department, Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway. Numerous 
engrazings, 8vo, cloth, gs. 

CONTENTS : 

The Boiler—The Foundry— the Use of Steel Castings— Brass Foundry— The Forge- 
Smithy, including Springs— Coppersmiths' Work— The Machine Shop— Erecting. 

Lime and Cement. — A Manual of Lime and 

Cement^ their treatment and use in construction. By A. H. Heath. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Liquid Fuel. — Liquid Fuel for Mechanical and 

Industrial Purposes. Compiled by E. A. Brayley Hodgetts. With 
wood engravings. 8vo, cloth, 5j. 

Machinery Repairs. — The Repair and Mainten- 

ance of Machinery ; a Handbook of Practical Notes and Memoranda for 
Engineers and Machinery Users. By T. W. Barber, C.E , M.E., 
Author of ' The Engineers' Sketch Book.' With about 400 illustrations y 
8vo, cloth, ioj*. 6d. 

contents : 

Stsam Boilers — Prime Movers— Wind Motors and A»r Engines— Water Motors- 
Transmission of Power— Hoisting Machinery— Transport— Machine and Hand Tools- 
Wood Machinery— Pipe Work— Presses — Printing — Repairing Shops and Tools—Laundries. 

Magneto Hand Telephone. — The Magneto 

Hand Telephone. Its construction, fitting-up, and adaptability to every- 
day use. By Norman Hughes. Cuts, i2mo, cloth, 3*. 6d. 

Mechanical Engineering. — Handbook for Me- 

chanical Engineers. By Henry Adams, Professor of Engineering at 
the City of London College, Mem. Inst. C.E., Mem. Inst M.E., &c 
Fourth edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, Js. 6d. 

contents : 

Fundamental Principles of Mechanics— Varieties and Properties of Materials—- Strength 
of Materials and Structures — Pattern Making — Moulding and Founding — Forging, Welding 
and Riveting — Workshop Tools and General Machinery— Transmission of Power, Friction 
and Lubrication— Thermodynamics and Steam — Steam Boilers — The Steam Engine— Hy- 
draulic Machinery— Electrical Engineering — Sundry Notes and Tables. 
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Mechanical Engineering. — The Mechanician : 

a Treatise on the Construction and Manipulation of Tools, for the use and 
instruction of Young Engineers and Scientific Amateurs, comprising the 
Arts of Blacksmithing and Forging ; the Construction and Manufacture 
of Hand Tools, and the various Methods of Using and Grinding them ; 
description of Hand and Machine Processes ; Turning and Screw Cutting 
By Cameron Knight, Engineer. Containing 1147 illustrations, and 
397 pages of letter-press. Fourth edition, 4to, cloth, i&r. 

Mechanical Movements. — The Engineer i 'Sketch- 
Book of Mechanical Movements ; Devices , Appliances, Contrivances ', Details 
employed in the Design and Construction of Machinery for every purpose. 
Collected from numerous Sources and from Actual Work. Classified and 
Arranged for Reference. Nearly 2000 Illustrations. By T. W. Barber, 
Engineer. Third edition, 8vo, cloth, 10/. 6d. 

Metal Plate Work.— Metal Plate Work: its 

Patterns and their Geometry. Also Notes on Metals and Rules in Men- 
suration for the use of Tin, Iron, and Zinc Plate-workers, Coppersmiths, 
Boiler-makers and Plumbers. By C. T. Millis, M.I.M.E. Second 
edition, considerably enlarged. With numerous illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gs. 

Metrical Tables.— Metrical Tables. By Sir G. L. 

Molesworth, M.I.C.E. 32mo, cloth, is. 6d. 

Mill-Gearing. — A Practical Treatise on Mill- Gear- 
ing, Wheels, Shafts, Riggers, etc. ; for the use of Engineers. By Thomas 
Box. Third edition, with 1 1 plates. Crown 8vo, cloth, Js. 6d. 

Mill - Gearing. — The Practical Millwright and 

Engineer's Ready Reckoner; or Tables for finding the diameter and power 
of cog-wheels, diameter, weight, and power of shafts, diameter and 
strength of bolts, etc. By Thomas Dixon. Fourth edition, i2mo y 
cloth, 3/. 

Miners' Pocket-Book. — Miners' Pocket-Book ; a 

Reference Book for Miners, Mine Surveyors, Geologists, Mineralogists, 
Millmen, Assayers, Metallurgists, and Metal Merchants all over the 
world. By C. G. Warn ford Lock, author of « Practical Gold Mining, » 
• Mining and Ore-Dressing Machinery,' &c. Second edition, fcap. 8vo r 
roan, gilt edges, 12s. 6d. C0NTENTS . 




Geological Maps— Mineral Veins— Mining Methods— Coal Seams— Minerals— Precious 
Stones— Metals and Metallic Ores— Metalliferous Minerals— Assaying— Glossary— List of 
Useful Books— Index, &c, &c, &c. 
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Mining and Ore-Dressing Machinery. — By 

C. G. Warnford Lock, Author of ' Practical Gold Mining.' Numerous 
illustrations, super-royal 4to, cloth, 25*. 

Mining. — Economic Mining; a Practical Hand- 
book for the Miner, the Metallurgist, and the Merchant By C. G. 
Warnford Lock, Mem. Inst, of Mining and Metallurgy, Author of 
' Practical Gold Mining.' With illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 2Lr. 

Municipal Engineering. — The Municipal and 

Sanitary Engineers Handbook. By H. Percy Boulnois, Mem. Inst. 
C.E., Borough Engineer, Portsmouth. With numerous illustrations. 
Second edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 15J. 

CONTENTS : 

The Appointment and Duties of the Town Surveyor — Traffic— Macadamised Roadways- 
Steam Rolling — Road Metal and Breaking — Pitched Pavements— Asphalte— Wood Pavements 
— Footpaths — Kerbs and Gutters — Street Naming and Numbering— Street Lighting — Sewer- 
age—Ventilation of Sewers — Disposal of Sewage — House Drainage — Disinfection— Gas and 
Water Companies, etc., Breaking up Streets — Improvement of Private Streets — Borrowing 
Powers— Artisans' and Labourers' Dwellings — Public Conveniences — Scavenging, including 
Street Cleansing — Watering and the Removing of Snow— Planting Street Trees — Deposit of 
Plans^— Dangerous Buildings— Hoardings — Obstructions— Improving Street Lines— Cellar 
Openings— Public Pleasure Grounds— Cemeteries— Mortuaries — Cattle and Ordinary Markets 
—Public Slaughter-houses, etc.— Giving numerous Forms of Notices, Specifications, - and 
General Information upon these and other subjects of great importance to Municipal Engi- 
neers and others engaged in Sanitary Work. 

Paints. — Pigments, Paint and Painting. A 

Practical Book for Practical Men. By George Terry. With illus- 
trations, crown 8vo, cloth, 7*. 6d. 

Paper Manufacture. — A Text-Book of Paper- 

Making. By C. F. Cross and E. J. Bevan. With engravings, crown 
8vo, cloth, \2s. 6d. 

Perfumery. — Perfumes and their Preparation* 

containing complete directions for making Handkerchief Perfumes, 
Smelling Salts, Sachets, Fumigating Pastils, Preparations for the care of 
the Skin, the Mouth, the Hair, and other Toilet articles, with a detailed 
description of aromatic substances, their nature, tests of purity, and 
wholesale manufacture. By G. W. Askinson, Dr. Chem. With 32 
engravings, 8vo, cloth, \2s. 6d. 

Perspective. — Perspective, Explained and Illus- 
trated. By G. S. Clarke, Capt, R.E. With illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 
3x. 6d. 

Phonograph. — The Phonograph, and How to Con- 
struct it. With a Chapter on Sound. By W. Gillett. With engravings 
and full working drawings, crown 8vo, cloth, $s. 
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Popular Engineering. — Popular Engineering, 

being interesting and instructive examples in Civile Mechanical, Electrical, 
Chemical, Mining, Military and Naval Engineering, graphically and 
plainly described, and specially written for those about to enter the 
Engineering Profession and the Scientific Amateur, with chapters on 
Perpetual Motion and Engineering Schools and Colleges. By F. Dye. 
With 700 illustrations, crown 4to, cloth, *js. 6d. 

Plumbing. — Plumbing, Drainage, Water Supply 

and Hot Water Fitting, By John Smeaton, C.E., M.S.A., R.P., 
Examiner to the Worshipful Plumbers' Company. Numerous engravings, 
8vo, cloth, 7*. 6d. 

Pumping Engines. — Practical Handbook on 

Direct-acting Pumping Engine and Steam Pump Construction* By 
Philip R. BjBrling. With 20 plates, crown 8vo, cloth, $s. 

Pumps. — A Practical Handbook on Pump Con- 
struction. By Philip R. Bjorling. Plates, crown 8vo, cloth, 5/. 

contents : 

Principle of the action of a Pump— Classification of Pumps— Description of various 
classes of Pumps — Remarks on designing Pumps — Materials Pumps should be made of for 
different kinds of Liquids — Description of various^ classes of Pump-valves — Materials Pump- 
valves should be made of for different kinds of Liquids — Various Classes of Pump-buckets— 
On designing Pump-buckets— Various Classes of Pump-pistons— Cup-leathers — Air-vessels — 
Rules and Formulas, &c, &c. 

Pumps. — Pump Details. With 278 illustrations. 

By Philip R. Bjorling, author of a Practical Handbook on Pump 
Construction. Crown 8vo, cloth, Js. 6d. 

contents : 

Windbores— Foot-valves and Strainers — Clack-pieces, Bucket-door-pieces, and H -pieces 
Working-barrels and Plunger-cases — Plungers or Rams — Piston and Plunger, Bucket and 
Plunger, Buckets and Valves — Pump-rods and Spears, Spear-rod Guides, &c. — Valve-swords, 
Spindles, and Draw-hooks — Set-offs or Off-sets — Pipes, Pipe-joints, and Pipe-stays— Pump- 
slings— Guide-rods and Guides, Kites, Yokes, and Connecting-rods — L Bobs, T Bobs, 
Angle or V Bobs, and Balance-beams, Rock-arms, and Fend-off Beams, Cisterns, and Tanks 
—Minor Details. 

Pumps. — Pumps and Pumping Machinery. By 

F. Colyer, Mem. Inst. C.E., Mem. Inst. M.E. Part I., second edition, 
revised and enlarged, with 50 plates, 8vo, cloth, iL 8x. 

contents : 
Three-throw Lift and Well Pumps— Tonkin's Patent " Cornish " Steam Pump— Thorne- 




High-pressure Engines — Horizontal Compound Engines— Reidler Engine — Ver- 
tical Compound Pumping Engines — Compound Beam Pumping Engines — Shonheyder's 
Patent Regulator — Cornish Beam Engines — Worthington High-duty Pumping Engine- 
Davy's Patent Differential Pumping Engine — Tonkin's Patent Pumping Engine— Lancashire 
Boiler— Babcock and Wilcox Water-tube Boilers. 
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Pumps. — Pumps, Historically y Theoretically \ and 

Practically Considered. By P. R. BjoRLlNG. With 1 56 illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, *]s. 6d. 

Quantities. — A Complete Set of Contract Documents 

for a Country Lodge, comprising Drawings, Specifications, Dimensions 
(for quantities), Abstracts, Bill of Quantities, Form of Tender and Con- 
tract, with Notes by T. Leaning, printed in facsimile of the original 
documents, on single sheets fcap., in linen case, $s. 

Quantity Surveying. — Quantity Surveying. By 

J. Leaning. With 68 illustrations. Third edition, revised, demy 8vo, 
cloth, 1 5 j. 

contents : 



A complete Explanation of the London 

Practice. 
General Instructions. 
Order of Taking Off. 

Modes of Measurement of the various Trades. 
Use and Waste. 
Ventilation and Warming. 
Credits, with various Examples of Treatment. 
Abbreviations. 
Squaring^ the Dimensions. 
Abstracting, with Examples in illustration of 

each Trade. 
Billing. 

Examples of Preambles to each Trade. 
Form for a Bill of Quantities. 

Do. Bill of Credits. 

Do. Bill for Alternative Estimate. 
Restorations and Repairs, and Form of BUL 
Variations before Acceptance of Tender. 
Errors in a Builder's Estimate. 



Schedule of Prices. 

Form of Schedule of Prices. 

Analysis of Schedule of Prices. 

Adjustment of Accounts. 

Form of a Bill of Variations. 

Remarks on Specifications. 

Prices and Valuation of Work, with 

Examples and Remarks upon each Trade. 
The Law as it affects Quantity Surveyors, 

with Law Reports. 
Taking Off after the Old Method. 
Northern Practice. 
The General Statement of the Methods 

recommended by the Manchester Society 

of Architects for taking Quantities. 
Examples of Collections. 
Examples of " Taking Off" in each Trade. 
Remarks on the Past and Present Methods 

of Estimating. 



Railway Curves. — Tables for Setting out Curves 

for Railways, Canals, Roads, etc, % varying from a radius of five chains 
to three miles. By A. Kennedy and R. W. Hackwood. Illustrated, 
32mo, cloth, is. 6d. 

Roads. — The Maintenance of Macadamised Roads. 

By T. Codrington, M.I.C.E., F.G.S., General Superintendent of 
County Roads for South Wales. Second edition, 8vo, cloth, Js. 6d. 

Scamping Tricks. — Scamping Tricks and Odd 

Knowledge occasionally practised upon Public Works, chronicled from the 
confessions of some old Practitioners. By John Newman, Assoc M. 
Inst. C.E., author of ' Earthwork Slips and Subsidences upon Public 
Works,' • Notes on Concrete,' &c Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Screw Cutting. — Turners' Handbook on Screw 

Cutting, Coning, etc., etc., with Tables, Examples, Gauges, and 
Formula. By Walter Price. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, is. 
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Screw Cutting. — Screw Cutting Tables /or En- 

girutrs and Machinists, giving the values of the different triini of Wheeli 
required to produce Screwi of any pitch, calculated by Lord LINDSAY. 
Oblong, cloth, 21. 

Screw Cutting. — Screw Cutting Tables, for the 

une of Mechanical Engineer!, showing the proper arrangement of Wheeli 
for cutting the Thread) of Screwi of any required pitch, with a Table for 
making the Universal Gas-pipe Thread! and Taps. By W, A. Martin, 
Engineer, Second edition, oblong, cloth, it. 

Slide Valve. — A Treatise on a Practical Method 

of Designing Slide- Valve Gears by Simfli Geometrical Construction, based 
upon the principlei enunciated in Euclid's Element*, and compiling the 
various formi of Plain Slide-Valve and Expansion Gearing j together with 
Stephenson's, Gooch's, and Allan's Iink-Motions, m applied either to 
reverting or to variable expansion combinations. Br Edward J. Cow- 
ling Welch, Mem. Inst. M.E. Crown Svo, cloth, 67. 

Soap. — A Treatise on the Manufacture 0/ Soap and 

Candles, Lubricants and Glycerin/. By W, 1-ANT Cahpkntir, B.A., 
13, Sc. mth illustrations, new edition, revised, crown Svo, IV, td. 

Stair Building. — Practical Stair Building and 



Steam Boilers. — Steam Boilers, their Manage- 
ment and Working en land and sia. By James Peattix. With 
illustration, crown Svo, cloth, 51. 

Steam Engine. — A Practical Treatise on the 

Steam Engine, containing Plans and Arrangements of Details for Fixed 
Steam Engines, with Essays on the Principles Involved In Design and 
Construction. By Arthur R100, Engineer, Member of the Soclety'of 
Engineers and of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. Demy 4(0, 
copiously illustrate,! with vHndcuti and 103 plaits, in one Volume. 
Second edition, cloth, t%s. 
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Steam Engine. — The Steam Engine considered as 

a Thermodynamic Machine, a treatise on the Thermodynamic efficiency 
of Steam Engines, illustrated by Tables, Diagrams, and Examples from 
Practice. By Jas. H. Cotterill, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Applied 
Mechanics in the Royal Naval College. Third edition, revised and 
enlarged, 8vo, cloth, 15*. 

Steam Engine. — Steam Engine Management ; a 

Treatise on the Working and Management 1 of Steam Boilers. By F. 
Colyer, M. Inst C.E., Mem. Inst M.E. New edition, i8mo, cloth, 
3*. 6d. 

Steam Engine. — A Treatise on Modern Steam 

Engines and Boilers, including Land, Locomotive and Marine Engines 
and Boilers, for the use of Students. By Frederick Colyer, M. Inst. 
C.E., Mem. Inst M.E. With opiates. 4to, cloth, 12;. 6d. 

CONTENTS : 

1. Introduction— 2. Original Engines— 3. Boilers— 4. High-Pressure Beam Engines — 
5. Cornish Beam Engines — 6. Horizontal Engines— 7. Oscillating Engines— 8. Vertical High- 
Pressure Engines — 9. Special Engines — xx. Portable Engiues— xi. Locomotive Engines — 
i2. Marine Engines. 

Sugar. — Tables for the Quantitative Estimation of 

the Sugars, with Explanatory Notes. By Dr. Ernest Wein ; translated, 
with additions, by William Few, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Sugar. — A Handbook for Planters and Refiners ; 

being a comprehensive Treatise on the Culture of Sugar-yielding Plants, 
and on the Manufacture, Refining, and Analysis of Cane, Palm, Maple, 
Melon, Beet, Sorghum, Milk, and Starch Sugars ; with copious 
Statistics of their Production and Commerce, and a chapter on the 
Distillation of Rum. By C. G. Warnford Lock, F.L.S., &c. ; 
B. E. R. Newlands, F.C.S., F.I.C., Mem. Council Soc. Chemical 
Industry ; and J. A. R. Newlands, F.C.S., F.I.C. Upwards of 200 
illustrations and many plates, 8vo, cloth, 1/. ior. 

Surveying. — A Practical Treatise on the Science of 

Land and Engineering Surveying, Levelling, Estimating Quantities, etc., 
with a general description of the several Instruments required for Sur- 
veying, Levelling, Plotting, etc. By H. S. Merrett. Fourth edition, 
revised by G. W. Usill, Assoc. Mem. Inst. C.E. 41 plates, with illus- 
trations and tables, royal 8vo, cloth, 12/. 6d. 

Surveying and Levelling. — Surveying and 

Levelling Instruments theoretically and practically described, for construc- 

^tion, qualities, selection, preservation, adjustments, and uses, with other 
apparatus and appliances used by Civil Engineers and Surveyors. By 
W. F. Stanley. Second edition. 350 cuts, crown 8vo, cloth, 7*. 6d, 
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Tables of Logarithms. — A B C Five-Figure 

Logarithms for general use. By C. J. Woodward, B.Sc. Containing 
Mantissae of numbers to 10,000. Log. Sines, Tangents, Cotangents, and 
Cosines to 10" of Arc. Together with full explanations and simple 
exercises showing use of the tables. 4s, 

Tables of Squares. — Barlows Tables of Squares, 

Cubes \ Square Roots % Cube Roots, Reciprocals of all Integer Numbers up to 
10,000. Post 8vo, cloth, dr. 

Telephones. — Telephones, their Construction and 

Fitting. By F. C. Allsop. Second edition, revised and enlarged. With 
210 illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5-r. 

Tobacco Cultivation. — Tobacco Growing, Curing, 

and Manufacturing ; a Handbook for Planters in all parts of the world. 
Edited by C. G. Warnford Lock, F.L.S. With illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth, Js. 6d. 

Tropical Agriculture. — Tropical Agriculture: a 

Treatise on the Culture, Preparation, Commerce and Consumption of the 
principal Products of the Vegetable Kingdom, By P. L. Simmonds,. 
F.L.S., F.R.C.I. New edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo, cloth, 21;, 

Turning. — The Practice of Hand Turning in Wood,. 

Ivory, Shell, etc., with Instructions for Turning such Work in Metal as 
may be required in the Practice of Turning in Wood, Ivory, etc ; also 
an Appendix on Ornamental Turning. (A book for beginners.) By 
Francis Campin. Third edition, with wood engravings, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 31. 6d. 

Valve Gears. — Treatise on Valve- Gears, with 

special consideration of the Link- Motions of Locomotive Engines. By 
Dr. Gustav Zeuner, Professor of Applied Mechanics at the Confede- 
rated Polytechnikum of Zurich. Translated from the Fourth German 
Edition, by Professor J. F. Klein, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Varnish. — The practical Polish and Varnish-Maker ; 

a Treatise containing 750 practical Receipts and Formulae for the Manu- 
facture of Polishes, Lacquers, Varnishes, and Japans of all kinds, for 
workers in Wood and Metal, and directions for using same. By H. C. 
Standage (Practical Chemist), author of 'The Artist's Manual of 
Pigments. 1 Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
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Ventilation. — Health and Comfort in House Build- 

ing; or, Ventilation with Warm Air by Self-acting Suction Power. 
With Review of the Mode of Calculating the Draught in Hot-air Flues, 
and with some Actual Experiments by J. Drysdale, M.D., and J. W. 
Hayward, M.D. With plates and woodcuts. Third edition, with some 
New Sections, and the whole carefully revised, 8vo, cloth, Js. 6d. 

Warming and Ventilating. — A Practical 

Treatise upon Warming Buildings by Hot Water, and upon Heat and 
Heating Appliances in general ; with an inquiry respecting Ventilation, 
the cause and action of Draughts in Chimneys and Flues, and the laws 
relating to Combustion. By Charles Hood, F.R.S. Re-written by 
Frederick Dye. Third edition. 8vo, cloth, 15*. 

Watchwork. — Treatise on Watchwork, Past and 

Present. By the Rev. H. L. Nelthropp, M.A., F.S.A. With 32 
illustrations % crown 8vo, cloth, dr. 6d, 

CONTENTS : 

Definitions of Words and Terms used in Watchwork— Tools — Time— Historical Sum- 
mary—On Calculations of the Numbers for Wheels and Pinions ; their Proportional Sizes, 
Trams, etc. — Of Dial Wheels, or Motion Work— Length of Time of Going without Winding 
up— The Verge — The Horizontal— The Duplex— The Lever— The Chronometer— Repeating 
Watches— Keyless Watches— The Pendulum, or Spiral Spring— Compensation — Jewelling of 
Pivot Holes— Clerkenwell — Fallacies of the Trade— Incapacity of Workmen — How to Choose 
and Use a Watch, etc. 

Water Softening. — Water Softening and Purifi- 
cation : the Softening and Clarification of Hard and Dirty Waters. By 
Harold Collet. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5J. 

Waterworks. — The Principles of Waterworks 

Engineering. By J. H. Tudsbery Turner, B.Sc, Hunter Medallist 
of Glasgow University, M. Inst. C.E., and A. W. Brightmore, M.Sc, 
Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. With illustrations, medium 8vo, cloth, 25*. 

Well Sinking. — Well Sinking. The modern prac- 
tice of Sinking and Boring Wells, with geological considerations and 
examples of Wells. By Ernest Spon, Assoc Mem. Inst C.E. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, iar. 6d. 

Wiring. — Incandescent Wiring Hand-Book. By 

F. B. Badt, late 1st Lieut. Royal Prussian Artillery. With 41 illustra- 
tions and 5 tables, i8mo, cloth, 4*. 6d. 

Wood-working Factories. — On the Arrange- 
ment, Care, and Operation of Wood-working Factories and Machinery, 
forming a complete Operator's Handbook. By J. Richard, Mechanical 
Engineer, Second edition, revised, woodcuts, crown 8vo, cloth, 5*. 
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8P0NS' DICTIONARY OF ENGINEERING, 

CIVIL, MECHANICAL, MILITARY, & NAVAL, 



WITH 



Technical Terms in French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 



In 97 numbers, Super-royal 8vo, containing 3132 printed pages and 7414 
engravings. Any number can be had separate : Nos. I to 95 is. each, 
post free ; Nos. 96, 97, 2s. y post free. 



Complete List of all the Subjects : 




Abacus 

Adhesion 

Agricultural Engines 

Air-Chamber 

Air- Pump .. 

Algebraic Signs .. 

Alloy 

Aluminium 

Amalgamating Machine 

Ambulance 

Anchors 

Anemometer 

Angular Motion . . 

Angle-iron 

Angle of Friction . . 

Animal Charcoal Machine 

Antimony, 4; Anvil 

Aqueduct, 4 ; Arch 

Archimedean Screw 

Arming Press 

Armour, 5 ; Arsenic 

Artesian Well 

Artillery, 5 and 6 ; Assaying 

Atomic Weights .. 

Auger, 7 ; Axles . . 

Balance, 7 ; Ballast 

Bank Note Machinery . 

Barn Machinery . . 

Barker's Mill 

Barometer, 8 ; Barracks . 



Nos. 
I 
I 

and 2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

and 3 
and 4 

.. 3 

3 

4 

.. 4 

.. 4 

.. 4 
and 5 

.. 5 

.. 5 
.. 6 

and 7 



.. 7 
and 8 

.. 8 

.. 8 






Barrage 
Battery 

Bell and Bell-hanging 
Belts and Belting . . 
Bismuth 
Blast Furnace 
Blowing Machine 
Body Plan.. 
Boilers 
Bond 
Bone Mill 

Boot-making Machinery 
Boring and Blasting 
Brake 

Bread Machine 
Brewing Apparatus 
Brick-making Machines 
Bridges .. .. 

Buffer 
Cables 

Cam, 29; Canal .. 
Candles 

Cement, 30 ; Chimney 
Coal Cutting and Washing Ma- 
chinery 31 

Coast Defence .. .. 31, 32 

Compasses.. .. .. ..32 

Construction . . . . 32 and 33 

Cooler, 34; Copper .. ..34 

Cork-cutting Macbiws. %% ««. *v* 



Nos. 

8 and 9 

9 and 10 

.. 10 

10 and 1 1 
.. 11 

11 and 12 
.. 12 

12 and 13 

13. 14. 15 
15 and 16 

.. 16 

.. 16 

16 to 19 

19 and 20 
.. 20 

20 and 21 
.. 21 

21 to 28 
.. 28 

28 and 29 

..29 

29 and 30 
30 
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Nos. 


Corrosion .. 


, 34 and 35 


Cotton Machinery 


-. 35 


Damming .. 


35 to 37 


Details of Engines 


37,38 


Displacement 


.. 38 


Distilling Apparatus 
Diving and Diving Bells 


, 38 and 39 


•• 39 


Docks 


, 39 and 40 


Drainage .. 


. 40 and 41 


Drawbridge 


.. 41 


Dredging Machine 


.. 41 


Dynamometer 
Electro-Metallurgy 


, 41 to 43 


43, 44 


Engines, Varieties 


44, 45 


Engines, Agricultural 


1 and 2 


Engines, Marine .. 


74, 75 


Engines, Screw .. 


89, 90 


Engines, Stationary 


91, 92 


Escapement 


45, 46 


Fan ... .. . 


.. 46 


File-cutting Machine 


.. 46 


Fire-arms .. 


46, 47 


Flax Machinery 


47,48 


Float Water-wheels 


.. 48 


Forging .. .. .. 


.. 48 


Founding and Casting .. 


48 to 50 


Friction, 50 ; Friction, Angle of 3 


Fuel, 50; Furnace 


5o, 51 


Fuze, 51 ; Gas 


.. 51 


Gearing 


5i, 52 


Gearing Belt 


10, 11 


Geodesy .. 


52 and 53 


Glass Machinery 


.. 53 


Gold, 53, 54; Governor., 


.. 54 


Gravity, 54 ; Grindstone 


.. 54 


Gun-carriage, 54 ; Gun Metal . . 54 


Gunnery .. 


54 to 56 


Gunpowder 


.. 56 


Gun Machinery .. 


56,57 


Hand Tools 


57,58 


Hanger, 58; Harbour .. 


.. 58 


Haulage, 58, 59; Hinging .. 59 


Hydraulics and Hydraulic Ma- 


chinery .. 


59 to 63 


Ice-making Machine 


.. 63 


India-rubber 


.. 63 


Indicator .. 


63 and 64 


Injector 


.. 64 


Iron 


64 to 67 


Iron Ship Building 


.. 67 


Irrigation ., 


67 and 68 



Nos. 
Isomorphism, 68 ; Joints .. 68 

Keels and Coal Shipping 68 and 69 
Kiln, 69 ; Knitting Machine .. 69 

Kyanising .. , 69 

Lamp, Safety .. .. 69, 70 

Lead .. .. .. ..7° 

Lifts, Hoists .. .. 70, 71 

Lights, Buoys, Beacons ..71 and 72 
Limes, Mortars, and Cements .. 72 
Locks and Lock Gates .. 72, 73 
Locomotive .. .. .. 73 

Machine Tools .. .. 73,74 

Manganese .. .. .. 74 

Marine Engine . . . . 74 and 75 

Materials of Construction 75 and 76 
Measuring and Folding . . . . 76 

Mechanical Movements .. 76,77 
Mercury, 77 ; Metallurgy .. 77 

Meter .. .. .. 77, 78 

Metric System .. .. ..78 

Mills .. .. .. 78, 79 

Molecule, 79 ; Oblique Arch .. 79 
Ores, 79, 80 ; Ovens . . . . 80 

Over-shot Water-wheel .. 80,81 
Paper Machinery .. .. ..81 

Permanent Way .. .. 81,82 

Piles and Pile-driving . . 82 and 83 
Pipes .. .. .. 83, 84 

Planimeter .. .. ..84 

Pumps . . . . . . 84 and 85 

Quarrying 85 

Railway Engineering .. 85 and 86 
Retaining Walls .. .. ..86 

Rivers, 86, 87 ; Riveted Joint . . 87 

Roads 87, 88 

Roofs .. .. .. 88, 89 

Rope-making Machinery .. 89 

Scaffolding .. .. ..89 

Screw Engines .. .. 89, 90 

Signals, 90; Silver .. 90, 91 

Stationary Engine .. 91, 92 

Stave-making & Cask Machinery 92 
Steel, 92 ; Sugar Mill . . 92, 93 
Surveying and Surveying Instru- 
ments .. .. .. 93, 94 

Telegraphy .. .. 94, 95 

Testing, 95 ; Turbine .. .. 95 

Ventilation .. 95, 96, 97 

Waterworks .. .. 96, 97 

Wood-working Machinery 96, 97 
Zinc .. .. .. 96, 97 
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la super-royal 8vo, xx68 pp.* with 3400 illustrations* in 3 Divisions, cloth, price 234; 64 

each ; or 1 vol., cloth, a/. ; or half-morocco, a/. &r. 

A SUPPLEMENT 

TO 

SPONS' DICTIONARY OF ENGINEERING. 

Edited by ERNEST SPON, Memb. Soc. Engineers. 



Abacus, Counters, Speed 
Indicators, and Slide 
Rule. 

Agricultural Implements 
and Machinery. 

Air Compressors. 

Animal Charcoal Ma- 
chinery. 

Antimony, 

Axles and Axle-boxes. 

Barn Machinery. 

Belts and Belting. 

Blasting. Boilers. 

Brakes. 

Brick Machinery. 

Bridges. 

Cages for Mines. 

Calculus, Differential and 
Integral. 

Canals. 

Carpentry. 

Cast Iron. 

Cement, Concrete, 
Limes, and Mortar. 

Chimney Shafts. 

Coal Cleansing and 
Washing. 



Coal Mining. 

Coal Cutting Machines. 

Coke Ovens. Copper. 

Docks. Drainage. 

Dredging Machinery. 

Dynamo - Electric and 
Magneto-Electric Ma- 
chines. 

Dynamometers. 

Electrical Engineering, 
Telegraphy, Electric 
Lighting and its prac- 
tical details/Telephones 

Engines, Varieties of. 

Explosives. Fans. 

Founding, Moulding and 
the practical work of 
the Foundry. 

Gas, Manufacture of. 

Hammers, Steam and 
other Power. 

Heat Horse Power. 

Hydraulics. 

Hydro-geology. 

Indicators. Iron. 

Lifts, Hoists, and Eleva- 
tors. 



Lighthouses, Buoys, and 
Beacons. 

Machine Tools. 

Materials of Construe" 
tion. 

Meters. 

Ores, Machinery and 
Processes employed to 
Dress. 

Piers. 

Pile Driving. 

Pneumatic Transmis- 
sion. 

Pumps. 

Pyrometers. 

Road Locomotives. 

Rock Drills. 

Rolling Stock. 

Sanitary Engineering, 

Shafting. 

Steel. 

Steam Navvy. 

Stone Machinery. 

Tramways. 

Well Sinking, 
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In demy 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, illustrated with 220 full page plates t 

Price 1 5 j. 



ARCHITECTURAL EXAMPLES 

IN BRICK, STONE, WOOD, AND IRON. 

A COMPLETE WORK ON THE DETAILS AND ARRANGEMENT 
OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND DESIGN. 

By WILLIAM FULLERTON, Architect. 

Containing aao Plates, with numerous Drawings selected from the Architecture 

of Former and Present Times. 

The Details and Designs are Drawn to Scale, J", J", J", and Full size 

being chiefly used. 



The Plates are arranged in Two Parts. The First Part contains 
Details of Work in the four principal Building materials, the following 
being a few of the subjects in this Part: — Various forms of Doors and 
Windows, Wood and Iron Roofs, Half Timber Work, Porches, 
Towers, Spires, Belfries, Flying Buttresses, Groining, Carving, Church 
Fittings, Constructive and Ornamental Iron Work, Classic and Gothic 
Molds and Ornament, Foliation Natural and Conventional, Stained 
Glass, Coloured Decoration, a Section to Scale of the Great Pyramid, 
Grecian and Roman Work, Continental and English Gothic, Pile 
Foundations, Chimney Shafts according to the regulations of the 
London County Council, Board Schools. The Second Part consists 
of Drawings of Plans and Elevations of Buildings, arranged under the 
following heads : — Workmen's Cottages and Dwellings, Cottage Resi- 
dences and Dwelling Houses, Shops, Factories, Warehouses, Schools, 
Churches and Chapels, Public Buildings, Hotels and Taverns, and 
Buildings of a general character. 

All the Plates are accompanied with particulars of the Work, with 
Explanatory Notes and Dimensions of the various parts. 



Specimen Paget, reduced jrtm the trigiaalt. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, 485 pages, with illustrations, 5/. 



WORKSHOP RECEIPTS, 



SECOND SERIES. 



Synopsis of Contents. 



Addimetry and Alkali- 

metry. 
Albumen. 
Alcohol. 
Alkaloids. 
Baking-powders. 
Bitters. 
Bleaching. 
Boiler Incrustations. 
Cements and Lutes. 
Cleansing. 
Confectionery. 
Copying. 



Disinfectants. 

Dyeing, Staining, and 

Colouring. 
Essences. 
Extracts. 
Fireproofing. 
Gelatine, Glue, and Size. 
Glycerine. 
Gut 

Hydrogen peroxide. 
Ink. 
Iodine. 



Iodoform. 

Isinglass. 

Ivory substitutes. 

Leather. 

Luminous bodies. 

Magnesia. 

Matches. 

Paper. 

Parchment. 

Perchloric acid. 

Potassium oxalate. 

Preserving. 



IV 



Pigments, Paint, and Painting : embracing the preparation of 
Pigments, including alumina lakes, blacks (animal, bone, Frankfort, ivory, 
lamp, sight, soot), blues (antimony, Antwerp, cobalt, caeruleum, Egyptian, 
manganate, Paris, Peligot, Prussian, smalt, ultramarine), browns (bistre, 
hinau, sepia, sienna, umber, Vandyke), greens (baryta, Brighton, Brunswick, 
chrome, cobalt, Douglas, emerald, manganese, mitis, mountain, Prussian, 
sap, Scheele's, Schweinfurth, titanium, verdigris, zinc), reds (Brazilwood lake, 
carminated lake, carmine, Cassius purple, cobalt pink, cochineal lake, colco 
thar, Indian red, madder lake, red chalk, red lead, vermilion), whites (alum, 
baryta, Chinese, lead sulphate, white lead — by American, Dutch, French, 
German, Kremnitz, and Pattinson processes, precautions in making, and 
composition of commercial samples — whiting, Wilkinson's white, zinc white), 
yellows (chrome, gamboge, Naples, orpiment, realgar, yellow lakes) ; Paint 
(vehicles, testing oils, driers, grinding, storing, applying, priming, drying, 
filling, coats, brushes, surface, water-colours, removing smell, discoloration ; 
miscellaneous paints — cement paint for carton-pierre, copper paint, gold paint, 
iron paint, lime paints, silicated paints, steatite paint, transparent paints, 
tungsten paints, window paint, zinc paints) ; Painting (general instructions, 
proportions of ingredients, measuring paint work ; carriage painting — priming 
paint, best putty, finishing colour, cause of cracking, mixing the paints, oils, 
driers, and colours, varnishing, importance of washing vehicles, re-varnishing, 
how to dry paint; woodwork painting). 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, 480 pages, with 183 illustrations, 5/. 



WORKSHOP RECEIPTS, 



THIRD SERIES. 



Uniform with the First and Second Series. 



Synopsis of Contents. 



Alloys. 


Iridium. 


Rubidium. 


Aluminium. 


Iron and Steel. 


Ruthenium. 


Antimony. 


Lacquers and Lacquering. 


Selenium. 


Barium. 


Lanthanum. 


Silver. 


Beryllium. 


Lead. 


Slag. 


Bismuth. 


Lithium. 


Sodium. 


Cadmium. 


Lubricants. 


Strontium. 


Caesium. 


Magnesium. 


Tantalum. 


Calcium. 


Manganese. 


Terbium. 


Cerium. 


Mercury. 


Thallium. 


Chromium. 


Mica. 


Thorium. 


Cobalt 


Molybdenum. 


Tin. 


Copper. 


Nickel 


Titanium. 


Didymium. 


Niobium. 


Tungsten. 


Enamels and Glazes. 


Osmium. 


Uranium. 


Erbium. 


Palladium. 


Vanadium. 


Gallium. 


Platinum. 


Yttrium. 


Glass. 


Potassium. 


Zinc. 


Gold. 


Rhodium. 


Zirconium. 


Indium. 







Electrics* — Alarms, Bells, Batteries. Carbons, Coils, Dynamos, Micro* 
phones, Measuring, Phonographs, Telephones, &c, 130 pp., 112 illustration 
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WORKSHOP RECEIPTS, 

FOURTH SERIES, 

DEVOTED MAINLY TO HANDICRAFTS & MECHANICAL SUBJECTS. 

250 Illustrations, with Complete Index, and a General Index to the 

Four Series, 5s. 



Waterproofing — rubber goods, cuprammonium processes, miscellaneous 
preparations. 

Packing and Storing articles of delicate odour or colour, of a deliquescent 
character, liable to ignition, apt to suffer from insects or damp, or easily 
broken. 

Embalming and Preserving anatomical specimens. 

Leather Polishes. 

Cooling Air and Water, producing low temperatures, making ice, cooling 
syrups and solutions, and separating salts from liquors by refrigeration. 

Pumps and Siphons, embracing every useful contrivance for raising and 
supplying water on a moderate scale, and moving corrosive, tenacious, 
and' other liquids. 

Desiccating — air- and water-ovens, and other appliances for drying natural 

and artificial products. 
Distilling — water, tinctures, extracts, pharmaceutical preparations, essences, 

perfumes, and alcoholic liquids. 

Emulsifying as required by pharmacists and photographers. 

Evaporating — saline and other solutions, and liquids demanding special 

precautions. 
Filtering — water, and solutions of various kinds. 
Percolating and Macerating. 
Electrotyping. 

Stereotyping by both plaster and paper processes. 
Bookbinding in all its details. 
Straw Plaiting and the fabrication of baskets, matting, etc. 

Musical Instruments — the preservation, tuning, and repair of pianos, 
harmoniums, musical boxes, etc. 

Clock and Watch Mending — adapted for intelligent amateurs. 

Photography — recent development in rapid processes, handy apparatus, 
numerous recipes for sensitizing and developing solutions, and applica- 
tions to modern illustrative purposes. 
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WORKSHOP RECEIPTS, 

FIFTH SERIES. 



Containing many new Article)*, as well as additions to Articles included in 

the previous Scries, as follows, vis. :— 



Anemometers. 

barometers, How to make. 

Boat Building. 

Camera Lucida, How to use. 

Cements and Lutes. 

Cooling. 

Copying. 

Corrosion and Protection of Metal 
Surfaces. 

Dcndromctcr, How to use. 

Desiccating. 

Diamond Cutting and Polishing. Elec- 
trics. New Chemical Batteries, Bells, 
Commutators, Galvanometers, Cost 
of Electric Lighting, Microphones, 
Simple Motors, Phonogram and 
Graphophone, Registering Appa- 
ratus, Regulators, Electric Welding 
and Apparatus, Transformers. 

Evaporating. 

Explosives. 

Filtering. 

Fireproofing, Buildings, Textile Fa- 
brics. 

Fire-extinguishing Compounds and 
Apparatus. 

Glass Manipulating. Drilling, Cut- 
ting, Breaking, Etching, Frosting, 
Powdering, &c. 



Glass Manipulations for Laboratory 

Apparatus. 
Labels. Lacquers. 
Illuminating Agents. 
Inks. Writing, Copying, Invisible, 

Marking, Stamping. 
Magic Lanterns, their management 

and preparation of slides. 
Metal Work. Casting Ornamental 

Metal Work, Copper Welding 

Enamels for Iron and other Metals, 

Gold Beating, Smiths' Work. 
Modelling and Plaster Casting. 
Netting. 

Packing and Storing. Acids, &c. 
Percolation. 
Preserving Books. 
Preserving Food, Plants, &c. 
Pumps and Syphons for various 

liquids. 
Repairing Books. 
Rope Tackle. 
Stereotyping. 
Taps, Various. 
Tobacco Pipe Manufacture. 
Tying and Splicing Ropes. 
Velocipedes, Repairing. 
Walking Sticks. 
Waterproofing. 



32 CATALOGUE OF SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 

In demy 8vo, cloth, 600 pages and 1420 illustrations, 6s. 
FOURTH EDITION. 

SPONS' 

MECHANICS' OWN BOOK; 

A MANUAL FOR HANDICRAFTSMEN AND AMATEURS. 

Contents. 
Mechanical Drawing — Casting and Founding in Iron, Brass, Bronze, 
and other Alloys — Forging and Finishing Iron — Sheetmetal Working 
— Soldering, Brazing, and Burning — Carpentry and Joinery, embracing 
descriptions of some 400 Woods, over 200 Illustrations of Tools and 
their uses, Explanations (with Diagrams) of 116 joints and hinges, and 
Details of Construction of Workshop appliances, rough furniture, 
Garden and Yard Erections, and House Building — Cabinet-Making 
and Veneering — Carving and Fretcutting — Upholstery — Painting, 
Graining, and Marbling — Staining Furniture, Woods, Floors, and 
Fittings — Gilding, dead and bright, on various grounds — Polishing 
Marble, Metals, and Wood — Varnishing — Mechanical movements, 
illustrating contrivances for transmitting motion — Turning in Wood 
and Metals— Masonry, embracing Stonework, Brickwork, Terracotta 
and Concrete — Roofing with Thatch, Tiles, Slates, Felt, Zinc, Sec- 
Glazing with and without putty, and lead glazing — Plastering and 
Whitewashing — Paper-hanging — Gas-fitting — Bell-hanging, ordinary 
and electric Systems — Lighting — Warming — Ventilating — Roads, 
Pavements, and Bridges — Hedges, Ditches, and Drains — Water 
Supply and Sanitation— Hints on House Construction suited to new 
countries. 
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